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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ DENIS DONNE,” “NO ALTERNATIVE," 
&c. &c. 
—».— 


“TWO GUINEAS A YARD !-— 
WASTED! ” 

“Tue house begins to smell of orange- 
| blossom,” Marian Forest says, coming into 
the very heart of the Constable establish- 
ment one morning. “ Have you named 
the day yet, May? Have you decided 
when we are to be called upon to see the 
saddest sight of all, a gay and girlish 
thing throw aside her maiden gladness for 
a name, and for a ring?” 

“Tt’s too important a subject to 
joke about,” May says with solemnity. 
“Young as I am” (May, it shall be re- 
marked, in passing, is one of the girls 
who always have their youth in their 
mouths), “I think a great deal about the 
responsibilities I am going to take upen 
myself; my brother “Arthur was here 
yesterday, and he put my duty about 
Frank very plainly before me; I must 


y 
CHAPTER XVII. 


——— 


/connected with it, Arthur says, and I 

| mean to do it.” 

“T think you'll find Frank a torment of 

i. child to wean, my dear,” Marian says | 
with a laugh. “ However, if you like hard 


| your giving your soul to the struggle. 


4, Don’t ‘put him on milk diet too suddenly, 
* though ; 


it’s apt to revolt one if it comes 
| after a long course of champagne. This 
is a sad affair down at Lynmouth, isn’t 
it? That poor little fragile woman ; what 


a lucky thing for her “that Kate is with 


' 


her ! 
There are few things more irritating to 
an irritable person than that another 








should assume that the topic he introduces 
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is fully understood by the first, when, in- 
deed, the first is utterly in the dark about 
it. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
May’s answer is a captious one. 


“What in the world are you talking * 


about? What is the sad affair at Lyn- 
mouth ?” 

“ Hasn’t Frank told you of Mr. Anger- 
stein’s death? such an awful death, too,” 
Marian goes on, preparing to launch out 
into details. 

“No. I haven’t seen Frank for two 
days. I’m driven to death about my 
dresses, and so I gave him leave of ab- 
sence.” 

“Of course you haven’t seen him, but I 
thought he would have written about it ; 
you see it happened the day before he 
arrived there, and g 

“What happened the day before he 
arrive2 where?” May interrogates, with 
mantling colour and gleaming eyes. 





4 
“ Mr. Angerstein’s death, the day before | 


he arrived at Lynmouth,” Marian says 
quickly, and May becomes tragic in her 





passion as she hears the words. 


“ Two guineas a yard !—wasted !’ ’ she | 


exclaims, catching hold of the rich folds of nf 


white satin that are rippling over the 
table. “He’s gone down to that girl 


again, to your cousin Kate; and if he has 
} work, there’s nothing to be said against | I shall never want a wedding dress for 


him, for I won’t put up with it.” 
“ Didn’t you know he was gone ? Stupid 
of him to make a mystery of it.’ Marian, 


who is not in loys with the object under jf 


discussion, and therefore not rabidiy 
jealous about him, says carelessly, “ but } 
do let me tell you about the accident; 
poor man, he was killed.” 

me. shouldn't care if they had all been 
killed,” May sobs, but at the same time 
she carefully wipes some tear-drops from 
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the white satin. It has been ordered pre- | 


maturely, and Frank has proved himself 
unworthy of its being worn on his account ; 
but there are other men in the world with- 
out cousins, let us hope. 

“ Well, they weren’t all killed,” Marian, 
who is full of the story, and will persist in 
telling it, goes on; “they say his agonies 
were frightful; at least Kate says in a 
letter to mamma to-day that the recollec- 
tion of the agony she saw him suffer will 
dim her life, however bright her life may 
be otherwise. Captain Bellairs is there 
too.” 

“ Tt’s too horrible,” May says, relapsing, | 
and for a moment Marian believes that it 
is the grievously sad death, the thought of 
which is overcoming May, but instantly 
the latter explains herself. 

“ The four of them down there together ! 
Oh ! it’s horrible, shameful!” May whim- 
pers, “‘and she must know how badly I’m 
being treated, and that makes it worse.” 

“Tf you would only take things quietly, 
they always come right in the end,” 
Marian puts in placidly. ‘“ My dear child, 
I know what Frank is; he loves every 
woman he meets for half an hour; it’s such 
an easy nature to deal with. Provide him 
with a fresh bagatelle board every now 
and then, and he will disport himself upon 
the same, and be perfectly oblivious for | 
the time of what other people are about. 
I like men who flit all round in that way, 
they never do anything dreadful or des- 
perate, and they make the time pass away.” 

“T don’t think that’s enough,” May says. 

“Tt would go a great way with me, 
even if it wern’t everything,” Marian 
rejoins, giving breadth to her views as 
she witnesses May’s profound dismay. 
“A wife, like the heart, should, to a 
certain degree, you know—well, within 
the bounds of propriety—be a free and | 
a fetterless thing. Now you're always | 
clogged in a most pitiful manner if a 
man is thinking of you and you only.” 

“ You’re trying to talk me into a greater | 
state of confusion than I am in already,” 
May rejoins, indignantly. “ You're trying | 
to dazzle me out of thinking of Frank’s | 
abominable conduct; you’re exactly like | 
Frank, Marian, you hate to hear disagree- 
able truths, and it is the truth that Frank’s 
conduct to me is outrageous.” 

A great many more idle words are | 
uttered on the subject before the worn- | 
out thing is suffered to lie down and rest | 
in the house of the Constables this day. | 
Mrs. Grange comes in and looks at it from | 

















the worldly point of view, and May’s 
brother looks at it from the punctiliously 
conscientious and manly points of view, 
and they are compelled to admit to May 
that they are not satisfied with it. Still it 
is a hard task for them to perform, this of 
telling May that she is right in her resolve 
of breaking it off with a man who regards 
her so lightly as Frank obviously does. 
For May wishes to have her resolution 
combated and upset. It will be a wrench 
that will sadly bruise and mangle them, 
when she tears away the tendrils of all her 
tenderest feclings, from the one around 
whom they have been accustomed to twine 
for so long. 

““T won’t make any undignified conces- 
sions,” May promises, at length, “ but do 
let me wait till he comes back to-morrow ; 
Marian says he’s sure to come back to- 
morrow, and then he’ll probably explain 
himself.” 

However, to-morrow comes, and Frank 
does not appear; but there comes a lciter 
from him, a maddening letter in its cool 
assumption of indifference to what poor 
May must be feeling. 

“T can’t congratulate myself  suffi- 
ciently,” he writes, “on having chanced 
to come down here justnow. Without me 
Kate would have been in a very difficult 
and painful position, for Mrs. Angerstein 
is dangerously ill. Bellairs refuses to 
leave the place, and Kate, of course, is 
compelled to stay and nurse her friend. It 
would have been an awkward fix for her, 
poor girl, if I had not been here to think 
and to act for her. Ihave got my uncle 
to come over from Dunster ; he stays with 
me at the hotel, and I do all I can to keep 
him satisfied with the change from his 
own shell. It is impossible for me to leave 
him yet, as if I do he will be off at once, 
and my cousin Kate can’t remain here 
with Mrs. Angerstein ina state of delirium, 
aad Bellairs in a state of infatuation and 


| despair. By the way, I haven’t discovered 


which of them it is for whom he is in- 
fatuated and despairing. For his sake let 
us hope it is Kate, as the poor litile widow 
will have a tight time of it, even if she 
gets through this illness at all.” He then 
adds something about May not needing to 
worry herself about him, as the illness is 
not at all infectious, and concludes by 
assuring her that he is “hers ever.—F. F.” 

She reads the letter over once, and feels 
her heart falling lower and lower at each 
sentence. She reads it a second time, in 
the hope of deriving comfort from his 
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| frank mention of Kate, and his careful 

allusion to his uncle’s saving presence 
| there, and the hope is proved vain indeed! 
| Apparently unpremeditated as is the style 
of that letter, she knows that it is written 
| carefully, and guardedly, to save Kate 


her in an unassailable position in the 
present. All the thoughtfulness, all the 
care, all the prudence and consideration, | 
are for Kate, not for her—not for the girl , 
he is going to marry. These truths weigh | 
down upon and humiliate her, and tell 
her that a parting between herself and 
this man, who won her without effort, | 
and will lose her in the same way, is 
| inevitable. 
|. Her small caprices, her pettishness, her | 
|| feeble vanity, her insignificant attempts | 
at being exacting, when she has not the 
power to exact—all these follies lie down 
|, and abolish themselves now. There is_ 
_ something real and true in the feeling | 
which animates her manner, when she | 
goes to his mother with his letter, and her | 
sorrow, and says, | 
“T’d bear this, and a thousand times | 
more than this, if he loved me at all, but | 
he doesn’t do it, and he’s too honest to | 
pretend to do it, though he’s so accustomed 
to me, that he would go on with it, and 
marryme. I must give him up, mustn’tI?” | 
| She hopes that Mrs. Forest will plead | 
| for her son, and protest against the deter- | 
mination. But Mrs. Forest is wrathful 
with Frank, disgusted with the careless 
want of skill with which he kicks the ball | 
of fortune behind him—and indignant on 
behalf of May. 

“T will not trust myself to say what I 
think of my son,” she says. ‘Then, ever 
mindful of her own people, she adds, 

“We mnst not confuse right with 
wrong, and censure Kate, because Frank 
is careless of everything, and neglectful 
of his duties. She has not sought him, 
remember ; her duty is plainly before her, 
you must admit that. She was with this 
unhappy woman when the husband was 
killed ; Christian charity commands that 
she shall remain with Mrs. Angerstein 
until she is out of danger.” 

“Christian charity does not demand | 
that she should keep Frank down there 
with her,” May says, mournfully; “ how- 
ever, Mrs. Forest, I shall have no right to 
express an opinion after this, for I shall , 
give Frank up altogether, resign him 
entirely, and—i’ll try to be resigned my- | 
self.” 





from aspersion in the future, and to put | 


' There is very little resignation—there 
‘is a very slight effort made to portray it, 
even on the poor girl’s part, as she says 
this. Dull as she is, mentally—dull as 
she knows herself to be—she has caught 
the contagion of appreciation, from having 
been in Frank’s atmosphere so long. 
When that atmosphere is changed, there 
will be nothing left in that in which she 
is compelled to breathe, which she shall 
be able to appreciate. She will be obliged 
to fall back upon a different life and a 
different set of interests, and they will, she 
knows, all beso utterly tame and fiat, and 
colourless, compared with those Frank 
would have given her, had he loved her. 

“ But he never loved me, and you knew 
it, and—oh ! it’s cruel, cruel,’’ she bursts 
out, in honest, impotent, loving wrath, as 
the full force of how little she is to him, 
and how much he is to her, is borne in 
upon her. 

It isin Mrs. Forest’s nature to tempo- 
rise, and to make the best of things for 
the present, as it isin Frank’s. But she 
is unlike her son in one respect. She will 
not coldly or carelessly sacrifice the future 
for the present. It is cruel, she knows 
that it is cruel, to try and blind May to 
her utter insufliciency as far as Frank is 
concerned. 

“IT think he never loved you as you 
deserved to be loved, May,” she says; and 
probably “in kindness,” no more cruel 
form of words to convey the truth that 
we have given more than we have got, 
can be used by one woman to another. 

The pretty girl who had never known 


| what it was to have a crumple in the rose- 


leaf which cannot be immediately smoothed 
for her, until she knew Frank Forest, 
breaks down now, under her perfect sense 
of her utter inability to move him to show 
a proper meed of consideration for her. 

“It’s the others—it’s the rest—it’s 
mamma and the others,” she gasps out, 
“Td bear it all for myself, and nobody 
should know it, but Fe 

“The others can’t bear it for you; very 
properly too, my child,” Mrs. Forest 
interrupts, “I never defend my son when 





| he is indefensible ; my boy! he never fell 


short before,” she says, and then she turns 
away to hide her tears of rage and shame 
for the folly which she cannot justify, and 
the consequences which she cannot avert. 
That his mother is sympathetic with 
her is a sweet and soothing thing to May, 
but May is mortal, and she knows that 


‘other people will think she has been jilted, 
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| 

however prompt the steps she takes to handsome young cousin,” Mrs. Grange 
avenge herself may be. Other people will interrupts. “ Well, May, understand your- 
think she has been jilted—and—there is self, and decide for yourself, for I can’t 
that white sheeny satin at two guineas a do it for you. Frank is worth being rash 
yard lying fallow at home! May has for, if you have sensible views ; but if you 
never grudged herself anything in the way ever let feeling reign, my dear, Frank 
of dress, but then she has always had an_ will positively torture you.” 
immediate return for it. An investment | They are talking in this way in a very 
in white satin, that does not turn out well, undecided spirit, when a telegram arrives 
is always rather a dark speculation for a | from Frank: 

irl. | My uncle took the fever and died of it 
As she has determined to give him up,|in a few hours. Induce my mother to 
as she finds that she cannot help herself, | come down.” 
and that there is nothing for her to do 
but to give him up, May would rather like | NOT TO BE DONE TO ORDER. 
to make a sort of solemn festival of it. So | eniean 
she bends herself to the task of asking to} Ir is a great advantage to a civilised 
say “good-bye to the girls.” | country, or, at all events, to the sovereign 

“But you'll see them again, under any or the constituted authorities of a country, 
circumstances,” Mrs. Forest protests, and | if it possess a popular song and tune, 
May, who will intensify the situation to which are identified with the cause of 
the best of her poor little ability, says, |law, order, and loyalty. England has 

“No, Mrs. Forest, if it is to be all such a song in “God save the Queen.” 
over, it had better be quite all over, you | France at the present time has no such 
know ; and it couldn’t be that if I were good fortune. When Lord Lyons gave a 





like Frank.” | 30th of May last, in celebration of Her 
Yes! the mother knows it. Marian has Majesty’s birthday—he proposed but two 


sweetness, and claw-sheathed-in-velvet | which was saluted by the band in attend- 


charm. | 

“ Marian is like Frank,” she says, diplo- | 
matically, “perhaps if you saw her a was to the health of the President, Mar- 
great deal—she has her brother’s nature— | shal MacMahon; but though the French 
you might get to understand him better, have some favourite songs and airs, more 
to tolerate him more ?” or less national, and exceedingly popular, 


him,” May says, in a burst of rage at her honour of the Marshal. The splendid 
own powerlessness to save herself from | “ Marseillaise,” one of the finest songs ever 
being thought either a traitor or a fool. | written, and wedded to music as noble as 

The two talk together freely after this, | the poetry, was out of the question; for it 
and the sisters come in, and strive, after is the battle hymn of the Republic, or 
the manner of sisters, to smooth things | rather of the ultra Republicans, and the 
over. But they cannot pretend, and May | Communists. “Partant pour la Syrie,” 
would not believe if they could, that she | the composition of the mother of Napo- 
ought to hold to her bond with Frank. leon IIL., is the chant of the Imperialists, 

It speaks well for the Forest girls that and to have coupled it with the toast 
May beseeches them to go home with her, | would have been to hint that the Marshal 
and be present at the breaking of the was, or ought to be, an Imperialist, an 
ultimatum to her own people. She clings assumption for which there is no justifica- 
to them still as representatives of the tion. ‘“ Vive Henri quatre” would have 
Frank from whom she is freeing herself ; | suggested Henry the Fifth ; and, “Ou peut 
and even while she acknowledges that he | on étre mieux qu ’au sein de sa famille ? ” 








Ox 


has outraged her, puts them before her would have recalled memories of Louis the 
clan as mediators. | Eighteenth, Charles the Tenth, and the 
| “They say he is obliged to be down Comte de Chambord, and was clearly not 

there, Eliza,” she explains to her sister, | to be thought of; while “ La Parisienne ”’ 


| Mrs. Grange, “the family are so particular, | gay, sprightly, and warlike, is the chant | 
| they wouldn't like Kate to be——” of the Revolution of 1830, and the House | 


| “There without the protection of her of Orleans, and, for equally cogent 








ai 








seeing Marian constantly, for Marian is | great diplomatic dinner at Paris, on the — 
all Frank’s cruelty, and kindness, and toasts, one to the health of the Queen— | 


ance with the National Anthem, of which | 
all Englishmen are so proud; the other | 


“Oh! I’ve ‘tolerated’ enough from | not one of them could be- performed in | 
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reasons, was not permissible. 
Marshal’s health had to be drunk without 
musical honours. 

It is as easy for a true poet to write a 
song worthy to become national, as it is 
to compose any other poetical work; but 
it is not so easy to make it national, or to 
force it into popular acceptance. A despot, 
or a firmly established constitutional 


sovereign, can of course adopt a song and | 
song, with the best music. 


an air, and identify them with his dynasty, 
as was done by our George the Second and 
his friends, when they welcomed the trea- 
sonable song of “God save the King,” 
and used it for their own purposes. 
author of the song, whoever he was, and 


So the | 


to the song was, that it lacked dignity; 
and was in reality comic. Soa committee 
of thirteen gentlemen was formed, in New 
York, in August, 1861, who inserted an 
advertisement in all the loyal northern 
journals, between the Potomac and the 


'Great Lakes, and between Boston and 


San Francisco, calling upon the poets to 
come to the rescue, and offering a money 
prize of considerable amount, for the best 
Great was the 


rush of poets and poetesses (for such no 


doubt they thought themselves) in reply 


to the challenge, each and all anxious to 


The | 


nobody now can tell with certainty, did | 


not mean the king upon the throne, whom 
he looked upon as a usurper — but the 
real king, the true king, the legitimate 
king, “the king over the water,” James 


the Third—whom the Hanoverians called | 
English poet could sing of the “ United 


the “Pretender.” But, by what news- 


| paper writers would now call “the irony 


of Fate,” the song of treason became the | 


day. The air is magnificent, the verse (it 
cannot be called poetry, by any stretch of 


_ song of loyalty, and so remains to this | 


indulgent goodwill), is execrable doggrel. | 
it no more belonged to the Northern 


Nevertheless, the anthem does its duty 
intelligibly, fits itself to the music, and 
never can be shaken from its preeminence 
while Great Britain remains a monarchy. 
But the song grew, rather than was made, 
no one well knows how, and was certainly 
not “done to order.” 
song never was, and never will be, made 
to order in any country in the world. 
This, however, is a fact that is not 
always taken into account. At the out- 


In fact a national | 


be the bard whose name was to be associ- 
ated in all future time with the glory of 
the north. There was a preliminary diffi- 
culty to be encountered in the fact that 
the United States had no poetical or single 
name, such as England and Scotland, and 
in the more disagreeable fact that, for the 
time being, they were “dis” united. No 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
and for a similar reason, no American 
poet could make poetry out of such words 
as the “ United States.” The poetical 
name of “ Columbia,” could not well be 
adopted. Besides stirring up no enthusiasm, 


States than it did to the Southern, or 
even to Mexico or Canada, and had, 
besides, been used too often by writers of 
no merit, to escape hostile criticism, and 
the charge of unreality. However, twelve 
hundred ladies and gentlemen set their 


wits or their muses to work, and produced 


twelve hundred songs, which were duly 


'sent in for examination to the committee 


break of the great civil war in America, | 
office, what a wearisome task was before | 
them. Of the twelve hundred songs, or | 


some patriotic northerners, feeling the need 


of a good song, and a good tune, to stir | 


the popular heart, and keep it beating to 


the martial temper of the time, offered a. 


prize for a national song, the poetry and 


the music both to be by native born | 


Americans. There were three American 
songs more or less national and popular, 
then in existence ; 
“The Star-spangled Banner,” and “ Yankee 
Doodle.” 
first two was that they were written by 
southerners, and belonged even more to 
the south than to the north. The objection 
to “Yankee Doodle ’—a fine tune—was 
that the northerners do not call themselves, 
and do not like to be called, “‘ Yankees; ” an 
epithet which belongs only to the people of 
the New England States. Another objection 


The northern objection to the | 


| forte, and sung. 
“ Hail, Columbia!” | 


Little did that Iuckless 
when they assumed 


of thirteen. 
committee think, 


compositions claiming to be songs, four | 


were accompanied by music, 
Every song was 


hundred 
claiming to be original. 


read before the committee, and every piece | 


of music was performed on the piano- 
If any one musical com- 
position seemed tolerably good, it was 


repeated, not only in solo, but in chorus. 


Alas, poor committee! It made a report 
at last, a gentle report, a good-natured 
report, in some respects a kind report ; 
for it did not like to say openly that nine 
out of ten of the twelve hundred poets 


and poetesses were fools; but intimated as 


much in the statement, “that with very 


| few exceptions, the hymns and songs sent 


in were of interest only to their writers, as 
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rhymed expressions of their personal feel- 
ing and fancy.” The committee might 
have said bluntly, that the hymns and 
songs were trash, but as so many ladies 
were among the competitors, the plain 
truth would have been uncourteous. The 
“very few exceptions,” did not fare better 
than the large majority, at the hands 
of this conscientious and long-suffering 
tribunal, which, although it declared that 
some of them had a degree of poetic 
excellence, which would probably place 
them high in public favour, declined to 
adjudge the prize to any one of them. 

It is not in poetic human nature, or in 
the nature of people who erroneously 
believe themselves to be poets and poetesses, 
to sit down quietly under such a rebuff as 
that! So there was an outcry from the 
twelve hundred, and a rushing into print 
that might have been fearful to behold if 
all the candidates for the prize of song 
had been collected into one focus. Luckily 
for the preservation of the public peace, 
they were spread over all the States of the 
North ; and luckily for the injured feel- 
ings of the indignant versifiers, every con- 
siderable town in the Union had one daily 
paper, if not two, and every paper had a 
poet’s corner, in which good-natured but 
ill-judging editors were ready to insert any 
rubbish that came to them in the garb 
and ornament of rhyme. So most, if not 
all, of the twelve hundred shone and 
twinkled in the journals of their several 
towns and cities, and appealed to the 
public against the disparaging verdict of 
the thirteen. But all publicity was in 
vain; the judgment of the sorrowful 
critics was not reversed, and no song or 
hymn emerged from the mass with sufii- 
cient distinctness to make its mark or to 
be accepted by the nation. 

From the newspapers many of these 
rejected compositions found their way to 
the ballad-stalls at the street-corners, 
printed after the style of the English half- 
penny ballads that used to be issued from 
the Catnach press in London, and which, 
some years ago, were occasionally to be 
seen at street corners pinned to the rail- 
ings of areas, or other available spaces, 
and which are still to be met with in 
country towns, although they have ali but 
disappeared from the metropolis. The 
halfpenny ballad publishers do a consider- 
able trade in America, and are always 
ready to take advantage of any popular 
excitement of the time, by providing new 
songs for the million at a cent. a piece. 


Many of the rejected pieces of the twelve 
hundred found their way from the 
newspapers to the press of De Marsan, 
which is the name of the Catnach of 
New York, and permeated by this 
means into the great stratum of the 
Irish servant girls. From a considerable 
collection of this kind of literature that 
now lies before me, bought at the ballad 
stalls of New York in the summer of 
1864, when the civil war was at its maxi- 
mum, it may be interesting to cull a few 
samples. And first among them which 
deserve mention are two songs; one a 
fine poetical composition, the other a string 
of mere verbiage. Neither of them was | 
sent in for competition to the committee | 
of thirteen. One, if it had been sent in, | 
would have been inadmissible, for the 
reason that it was not Northern, but 
Southern, and that it sang in verse—that | 
will possibly become as immortal as the 





language—the aspirations of a Southern 
patriot, and breathed eloquent defiance 
against the North. The other, if it had 
been sent in, would infallibly have been 
rejected for its total want of literary merit. | 
The first was “ Maryland, my Maryland,” | 
written by J. B. Randall in April, 1861, | 
and as fine a composition of its kind as the | 
Marseillaise, which is the highest com- 
pliment that can be paid to it. Though 
the war is over, and its animosities are 
cooling down, the song stirs the heart of 
the Southerner, and is not often sung or 
played in public for fear of its effects on | 
| the too susceptible youth of that now de- | 
solate land. The second, which is the | 
merest doggrel, became, strange to say, | 
the national song of the war, and flew 
through the whole North on the wings of | 
a psalm tune. It was probably the com- | 
position of a negro, as each stanza is but | 
| the repetition of a single line—a favourite | 
| method among the untutored black people 
of making songs and hymns in which the 
words are many and the ideas are few. 
Being sung to a tune well-known in all 
the churches, it caught the popular ear | 
and fancy; was heard everywhere, and 
took lyrical possession of the vacant fic! 
of literature. When sung in chorus bya | 
| regiment marching down Broadway, en 
route for the seat of war, as it often was, it 
'had a remarkably fine effect, and aided | 
greatly in keeping the war sentiment at 
| the fever point. ‘T'wo or three verses may 
suffice as specimens of its quality—with 
preliminary explanation that the 





the 


|‘ John Brown,” whom it celebrates, was 
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| 
- are 
| | the leader of a small band of fanatics not | literary composition, than “John Brown ;” 

















as 


|| || a dozen strong, who invaded Virginia | but it took the fancy of the crowd for a 
e || || before the outbreak of the war, with the | time, and then died out, leaving “John | 
2 || | intention of liberating the slaves, and | Brown” in possession of the laurel, which 
- | putting arms in their hands for a servile | it still holds. | 
s || | war against their masters. Poor John | Though the war spirit of the American | 
od |! || Brown, who had all the makings of a hero | people at that time was fairly roused, it | 
: | || in him,except common sense, was captured, | does not appear that any song except 
f | |, flagrante delicto, and very summarily ex- | “ John Brown” exercised much influence 
. ! ecuted by the Governor of Virginia. The |on the popular mind. The Anglo-Saxon 
- | anti-slavery party in the North looked | spirit does not exhibit itself in this literary 
- | || upon him as a martyr—which he un- | or musical fashion. The negroes had their 
4 | | doubtedly was — but all other parties | songs, and the Irish had theirs in large 
| || looked upon him as one demented. But | numbers ; but the Anglo-Saxon contingent 
> i martyr or maniac he left his name on the | of the American people were too grim and 
& || | page of American history. serious for music : and such among them 
oan | i John B hitichem ila ee as competed for the lyric prize, competed, 
eC | | nm Drown s body lies & mouidering in the grave, = ° ann = 
. | | John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the grave, as we have seen, in vain. The true poetry 
ys || John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the grave, of the war came out of the South, unasked 
ie || | But his oa ie marching on! re for, unbidden, unexpected, as if to prove 
it || i Glory | story hallclelaht yet once more what had often before been 
ut ! | Glory! glory! hallelujah! remarked, that the losing cause in war and 
an | His soul is marching on! politics always produces the best poetry. 
nm | | He's gone te be a ouldier in the army of the kool, No poet, worthy of the name, has ever in 
re || | e’s gone e a soldier in the army of the Lord, . ° *4 . 
d || | He’s gone to be a soldier in the army of the Lord, English literature sang the glories of the 
oa || His soul’s a marching on! f triumphant House of Hanover, while a 
i Glory! glory! hallelujah! &. hundred poets have sung in impcrishable 
t. | pow i ware o ae ore ar strains of the sorrows and reverses of the 
i || John Brown’s knapsack is strapped upon his a . re ' 
1. | I Side Recents nentoush: iocheameed anon tie back, House of Stuart. = anger could produce 
> | || John Brown’s knapsack is strapped upon his back, | 20 poetry out of the fortunes of the Great 
ue 1 | Ashissoul’samarchingon! Napoleon, while the great captain seemed 
a | i Glory! glory! hallelujah! &e. to have the world at his feet; if the 
Ah |i His soul’s a marching on! . : , : 
Tt lambs will hi “tin poet mentioned him at all it was only to 
re | is pet lambs will meet him on the way, sativinn the 1itil f hi raione, Gor 
| His pet lambs will meet him on the way, satirise the littieness Of Ms grandeur; bu 
of || His pet lambs will meet him on the way, when the end came, and the once mighty 
= | || As they go marching on! ae conqueror pined in lonely misery on the 
yn || || Glory! glory! hallelujah! &c. k of St. Hel the f ialen ell - 
a As they go marching on ! rock of St. Helena, the fountains of song 
- | | were opened in the poet’s heart, and he 
ne _ Another song shared the popular favour sang of him in strains that will never be 
y> |i | of the North at this time, though in a less | forgotten in France, and that did more to 
wi | d than “John Brown;” and, like that > ge Smpi 
ie | Gogrec ta 3 ’ prepare the way for the second Empire 
of | | composition, was not evoked by the offer | than all the writing and speaking of all 
> | | of a prize, or submitted to the judgment | other Frenchmen put together, during the 
ut || || of the thirteen, but evolved itself out of long period between 1815 and 1848. The 
te || || the mind of one of the untutored multi- | American poet called to his native State, 
le || tude, who composed the song in the ne 
he || || character of an old negro and adapted it ee Stee Seed Che Gaeie am 
¢ “ Maryland! my Maryland! 
Vv. || | for the sake of more immediate currency Virginia should not call in vain, 
ill || and popularity to another hymn tune. Maryland! my Maryland! 
ar re : She meets her sisters on the plain— 
1 | Tam almost minety-ume, Sic semper—’tis the proud refrain, 
+ I remember well the time, That bafiles millions back amain 
l When our country was invaded by the Briton ; a ce ae 
| But N Satie Maryland! my Maryland! 
a | ut Nature’s noblest son, Arise in majesty again 
1 Brave General Washington, Meeslend) sav Mor rT 
on || | Made them get out from our happy land of 3 ‘oy . 
° | } \. ' - ° ee 
it || arr: eon No offer of a prize could have elicited a 
od | | ! oh! ah! ah! Row d th : ri 
bas IS ae ae poem such as this; and the experience o 
at j e day of retribution’s coming, ° en thin 3 1 - 
~ 7 | The Lord bless the free! the Americans in this instance but proved, 
Ay | For the right * surely be, _ ° what has often been proved before, that no 
ch || 1 Hurra! for the happy land of Canaan! real poet, who knows himself to be one, 
he | This, if possible, was even worse, as a/| will enter into the lists of competition, or 
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submit his composition to the judgment of 
a committee. Youth, inexperience, vanity, 
and mediocrity may compete for a prize ; 
but conscious power and genius refuse, 
like Pegasus, to place themselves in harness. | 
Poetry cannot be made to order any more 
than the poet; and all the birthday odes 
and jubilee verses in the world, however 
eminent the pen which may have per- 
petrated them, are not to be compared 
with the simplest little poem that comes 
out of a poet’s heart, unprompted by any- 
body or by anything except the inborn 
genius, which compels him to find an 
utterance, wholly irrespective of demand, 
and wholly careless of applause or appro- 
bation. 





THE SUN’S WORK. 


Tuat the Sun causes a saving of fire and 
candle was known to all antiquity from 
the day fire and candle were first invented ; 
and that was nearly all they knew about 
him. Nothing more was known for ages. 
It was only yesterday that he set up the 
business of sketching portraits and no 
matter what. He did it so cheaply and 
so correctly as to rob poor miniature 
painters of their bread; and then came 
another halt, though only a short one, in 
our knowledge of what the Sun can do. 
But now, the more we know about him, 
the more grounds do we find for surmising 
that he is a marvellous servant—perhaps 
master—of all work. 





where M. Faye has published the Essay 
from which this paper has derived its 
facts—does not allow it to give actual 
photographs ; it is obliged to be content 
with carefully executed engravings from 


originals supplied by the Observatory of © 


Wilna. 

Cosmic Meteorology, that is the Meteor- 
ology of the Universe considered as a whole, 
is a new and somewhat ambitious term 
which is striving to obtain a footing in 
Science; and as the Sun evidently plays one 
of the leading parts in it, we naturally ask 
what is his line of action and what he does. 


And our inquiries are advancing, not only | 


under the guidance of more extended 


research already resolutely carried out. 
Astronomers long concentrated (with great 
success) their talents within the limits of 
our solar system, ignoring the rest of the 
universe, as if it were necessarily excluded 
from the domain of positive knowledge. 
The first step taken out of those narrow 
| bounds was Fourier’s conception of the 
| important influence of the temperature of 
Interstellar Space, due to the heat given 
out by the stars. 

Fourier’s notion has recently been 
amplified by the account which has been 
taken of the chymical radiations that 
reach us from the same source. On be- 
holding tiny stars imprint their image on 
the photographer’s sensitive plate in less 
time than the Moon herself, we cannot 
help believing that the actinic power of 





Amongst the cartes de visite with which 
the Sun presents us, are now to be included 
his own, in various moods of temper and 
expression. Thanks to photography and | 
spectral analysis, the solar phenomena are | 
daily fixed on paper and submitted to the | 
inspection of an inquiring public. They | 
thus escape from the narrow and not very | 
accessible domain of observatories, and | 
enter the grand current of publicity. Both 
in America and in England, numerous spe- 
cimens of astronomical photography are 
offered for sale. First as to merit stand 
the admirable photographs of the Moon 
published by Mr. Lewis Rutherfurd; and 
those of the Sun’s disk, which present the 
spots, the facules, and the brilliant mar- 
blings of his surface with as much clear- 
ness and as striking an effect as the very 
best telescope ; and also those of the solar 
spectrum, whose stripes have been self- 
registered with a fidelity which leaves no 
room for cavil. The low price of the | 
Annuaire of the Bureau des Longitudes— | 








these myriads of distant strangers—out- 
siders to our system though they be— 
must exert some kind of influence upon 
our world. 

Do not meteorites and shooting stars 
put us in daily relation with cosmic ma- 
terials, which reach us straight from the 
depths of space, or which have not formed 
part of our system for more than a few 
centuries? Moreover (and it is another 
view of the question), within our system 
itself we observe phenomena which we 
cannot attribute to the ordinary action of 
solar heat, and which, nevertheless, are 
evidently connected with the Sun. From 
which we draw the obvious conclusion 
that the Sun has active powers of which 
we are ignorant; that the same is the 
case, perhaps, with the planets themselves ; 
in short, that we have yet to investigate a 
multitude of relations between the Earth 
and other heavenly bodies, of whatever 
kind. We naturally hope to prove the 
mutual influence of the stars, more par- 








views, but by the help of bold and patient | 
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ticularly in respect to terrestrial magnetism 
and the electricity of our globe—as a 
striking instance of which may be cited 
M. Becquerel’s happy hypothesis of the 
solar origin of atmosphericai electricity. 
The only fear is, lest once embarked in 
this line of speculation, we should be 
tempted to carry it too far. 

There is less danger of error in studying 
certain actions of the Sun which, though 
still mysterious, are constant and un- 
deniable. By fixing our attention on the 
Sun himself, the source of all energy here 
below, we run less risk of being led astray. 
For example; do we find, in known solar 
phenomena, any reason to believe that the 
Sun has other means of action besides his 
attraction, his heat, and his light ? 
answer, “Yes,” is ready. The Sun 
possesses and exercises a plainly marked 
repulsive power, of which Meteorology 
has hitherto taken no account, although 
our atmosphere must experience its effects. 
Of the existence of this special force no 
doubt is entertained by astronomers who 
have studied the astounding configuration 
of comets. Olbers believed in a repulsive 
action; Bessel in a polar force; Bond, 
recently, on the occasion of Donati’s 
comet, so deeply studied in America, 
deduced from it a simply repulsive force, 
and M. Roche, of Montpellier, adopted 
the same idea. 

At first sight, it seems very strange to 
find the same body producing at once two 
opposite actions, an Attraction and a 
Repulsion. Nevertheless, if these two 
forces act according to different laws, they 


| may co-exist without being confounded in 


one single result, and may produce per- 
fectly distinct effects. It is thus that the 
Newtonian attraction, which subsists 
between the molecules of every individual 
body, is by no means confounded or incor- 
porated with the electrical or magnetic 
phenomena of which that same body may 
be the seat, or with the repulsive actions 
due to heat. 

Now, although the most delicate obser- 
vaticn of the celestial movements (planets 
and satellites) has hitherto revealed 
Attraction alone, it is impossible at the 
present day to deny that the striking 
phenomena displayed by Comets betray 
the existence of a quite different force, 
capable of driving to a distance, with 
incredible velocity, the most loosely 
attached and most attenuated particles of 


_ the matter composing them. 


When a comet, arriving from the 


The | 


| depths of the firmament, approaches the 
Sun, describing round him an immense 
ellipse almost parabolic in form, it appears 
to us as a spherical nebulosity more or 
less condensed towards its centre—that is, 
in the shape assumed by a body whose 
particles have freely taken their places 
under the sole influence of their mutual 
attractions. The Sun’s attraction (which 
at that great distance is virtually equal for 
all those particles), does no more than 
draw the comet towards it, as a whole, 
and in a lump as it were, without affecting 
its shape. But when the distance 
diminishes, the parts of this sphere 
nearest the Sun are drawn with greater 
force than the more distant parts diame- 
trically opposite, and the primitive 
spherical figure can no longer subsist. 
The comet tends to grow longer and longer 
in the direction of the ideal line which 
connects it with the sun, absolutely in the 
same way as our globe, in its liquid por- 
tion, is drawn out into two opposite swell- 
ings familiarly known as Ocean tides. 
| Nay, more; if the bond of mutual attrac- 
| tion which holds the particles of the comet 
together is not sufficiently powerful, it 
| will give way; under the Sun’s attractive 
| action, the comet will be decomposed, 
| scattering its materials along its orbit, 
| gradually transforming itself into a sort of 
very elongated ring of dust, like those 
which Schiaperelli’s discovery shows to be 
the cause of shocting stars when the 
| Earth happens to traverse them. 
| This is all that can result from the 
| Sun’s attraction. But matters do not end 
| here; and comets which have resisted for 
| ages the destructive agency of attraction, 
now present quite different phenomena, 
which, consequently, can no longer be 
attributed to that force. We see them 
drawn out and lengthened in the direction 
| of the above-mentioned ideal line; but the 
matter which gushed forth (so to speak) 
on the sunshiny side, is quickly arrested 
and driven back, whilst on the opposite 
side the matter rushes out, without meet- 
ing an obstacle, with an impetuosity of 
which no earthly phenomenon can give 
an idea. In a few days, there is thus 
produced a tail diametrically opposite to 
| the Sun; and this tail may stretch before 
our eyes to a length of ten, twenty, thirty, 
| or even sixty millions of leagues. 

So great, in truth, is the complexity of 
cosmical phenomena, even when connected 
with unknown forces, that we might 

| despair of success were we not offered a 
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resource of which Astronomical Science 
has often availed itself—namely, the com- 
parison of phenomena which occur at the 
same periodical intervals. Long before 
the discovery of Universal Gravitation, it 


‘such is the case, we shall perhaps have 
_ laid our hand on a simple relation of cause 
/and effect. 


At all events, it will be a || 


' valuable hint and a sort of first indication | 


of the track we ought'to follow. Now 








was easy to see that the tides depended on the Spots on the Sun observe a precisely 
the Moon, since the periodicity is identical |analogous period. Every eleven years 
for the oscillations of the sea and the they offer a strongly marked maximum 
movements of our satellite. In like man- of frequency, followed, after an interval 
ner, the most complicated phenomena of | of several years, by a minimum, during 
Meteorology, if they manifest a periodical | which the Sun appears every day without 
character and their course agrees with | asingle accident or blemish on his brilliant 
the period of other strange phenomena, | surface.* We are led therefore to inves- 
betray thereby their connection, in some | tigate the case more closely. 
way or other, with the latter. More closely, in fact, we ought to look ; 
Let us take, as an illustration, the varia- | for the coincidence may not be strictly 
tions of the dip of the magnetic needle. | exact. Im that case, the present agree- 
Every day, that needle, suspended freely, | ment of the two phenomena would be 
deviates in the morning from the position | purely accidental; at the close of several 
of equilibrium, and every day returns to periods it would disappear, and we should 
it in the evening, after an excursion of | have been the dupes of a mere illusion. But 
variable extent. These regular move- | M. Faye quotesa Comparative Table of the 
ments evidently depend on the presence | Periods of the Solar Spots and of Terres- 
of the Sun above the horizon of any | trial Magnetism, drawn up by M. Wolf, of 
given spot; they also depend on its geo- Zurich, from which it appears that even 
graphical situation, for they increase with | the slight anomalies that occur, in respect 


the latitude on one hemisphere, and _ to the average period of one of these phe- |, 


change their direction in passing from one nomena, is faithfully reproduced by the 
hemisphere to the other. They are not | other. This remarkable coincidence was 
| due to a magnetic action proper to the | almost simultaneously pointed out by 
Sun; for even supposing it to exist, the |General Sabine, Monsieur R. Wolf, of 
Sun, in consequence of his enormons dis- Zurich, and Monsieur Gautier, of Geneva. 


tance, would be incapable of exercising a| Thus the Spots on the Sun—those 


directing influence on a magnetic needle; | amplified whirlwinds which, by digging | 


but they result from some unknown action | hollows in his surface here and there, 
exerted on the electricity of the globe, and | introduce into his brilliant shell masses 
on the currents resulting from it—cur- | (more or less considerable) of the cooler 
rents which themselves react on the direc- | hydrogen which envelopes it—exercise on 
tion of the needie, and often seriously | magnetism a daily action which is per- 
disturb its movements. |fectly sensible to us. The problem of 
How are we to give a precise account these mysterious variations, thus circum- 
of this mode of action? In the midst of | scribed, becomes henceforth more acces- 
so many unknown details, how are we to | sible. 
lay hold of those which really require our; True, the problem is not solved by that 
attention? Observation only, aided by | solitary circumstance. The advent of the 
this special form of empirism—pointed | Spots determines two influences: first, 
out by M. Faye in his “ Notice,” and here they sensibly reduce the extent of the 
attempted to be described—can help us| active surface of the Sun, and conse- 
in the matter. The diurnal variations of | quently of his radiations; secondly, they 
the needle have been noted for nearly a | cause in the chromosphere, and far above 
| century past; it is remarked that they are | it, gigantic hydrogenous eruptions, whose 
not constant from one year to another; | effects we are unable to appreciate. But 
that they present maxima and minima, | that is precisely the point on which we 
epochs of greatest and least activity; that have to concentrate our means of investi- 
these maxima occur every eleventh year. gation; it is exactly there that Science 
The phenomenon is periodical, and its may hope to seize the word of the enigma. 
period is eleven years. And, since there is an enigma, we are 
goa exist in the Sun (for it would 
evidently be useless to seek elsewhere) a es ” : 
phenomenon with a similar period? If_ pet, 4 “en Been VoL. wisi — 
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all the more strongly urged to solve it, 
because the daily variations of the mag- 
netic needle are not alone in being affected 
by the variations of the photosphere. The 
same mode of reasoning connects them | 
with the appearance of Aurore Boreales. 
Here we are on familiar ground, discus- 
sing a phenomenon visible to and admired 
by all. Already Arago had remarked a 
sort of connection between the apparitions 
of the Northern Lights and disturbances of | 
the magnetic needle. The concomitance 
was singular. And now we find that these 
aurore present, exactly like the variations 
of the magnetic dip, a period agreeing 
with that of the Sun-spots. A table) 
drawn up by M. Loomis, without suspect- 
ing their remarkable coincidence, estab- 
lishes it beyond a doubt. 

Nor is this all. Once started on the 
road, Empiric Science follows the clue of 
its deductions. After the aurore boreales | 
come the Cirrhi, the mare’s-tail clouds, | 
of a peculiar form, which float very high | 
in the atmosphere, entirely formed of 
extremely minute spicules of ice. These 
have an intimate connection with aurore 
boreales, and seem to be in some sort the | 
atmospheric substratum or stage of all 
their manifestations. It is now endea- | 
voured to ascertain, whether there do not | 
also exist some relation between the fre- 
quency of those clonds and that of the 
Solar Spots. In short, there is now, in 
Meteorology, an emulation of discoveries 
based on these analogies of periods or on 
the influence of the solar rotation. And | 
we are bound to call attention to this 
novel tendency of astronomical research, 
which Donati, a few days before his death, 
characterised as the advent of a Cosmic 
Meteorology—that is, as already stated, 
of a Meteorology in which account should | 
be taken of the multiple reactions of the | 
stars on each other, without limiting those | 
reactions to the habitual forces of attrac- | 
tion and heat. | 

To this Cosmic Meteorology evidently | 
belongs Fourier’s notion of a combined | 
action which the Universe (leaving the 
Sun out of the question) exercises upon 
us by its calorific radiations. If the Sun 
were to go out, the temperature of the solar 
system would not sink indefinitely—or 
rather it would not fall to the absolute zero 
(273 deg. Centigrade)—but would stop 
at a certain point, which Fouricr estimated 
at 62 deg. Centigrade below the freezing- 
point of water. The importance of this 
temperature must not be estimated by the | 


| 
| 





abnormal figures which measure it; for it 
}appears to be a condition of our very 
| existence, by imposing a limit to the lower- 
ings of temperature produced by the long 
nocturnal radiation of polar regions. It 
must be added that Messieurs Huggins 
and Stone have recently justified this bold 
conception by measuring the heat radia- 
tion of several bright stars, which they 


| find superior to that of the Moon herself 


—who ought, one would at first sight 
believe, to reflect so fair a share of solar 
heat. 

This, then, is the Sun’s work. He 
controls the compass; he marshals the 
Northern Lights; he permits or forbids 
ice-crystal clouds to hover high in the 
atmosphere; besides performing other 
offices which we may not at present 
even suspect. And thus a deeper study 
of his nature and action tends to modify 
notably the face of Science, to enlarge 
our views, and to demonstrate more clearly 
by what multitudinous links terrestrial 


| existences are connected with the entire 
| Universe. 


HEARTSEASE. 
THE sun hung low, the stream ran slow, 
With amber glory the West was aglow, 
The aspen tops were still, so still! 
The air was bland with the balmy musk 
Of roses. Out from the verdant dusk 
Of tangled boughs the earliest trill 
Of the amorous night-bird sweetly shook ; 
And, ah, the brook, the shy, shy brook, 
That steals by that garden under the hill! 
Slipt there one from out the shade, 
By a towering cedar made ; 
Clad in robe of filmy white, 
Fair of form, of footstep light, 
Flitting like a fawn. 
Came a cry of gentle greeting, 
Ah! my heart, the happy meeting 
There upon the shadowed lawn. 
Soft the cheek and warm the tress, 
Subtly sweet the shy caress ; 
Dear the words that fall, love-laden, 
Murmuringly from meeting lips ; 
"Tis a mystic language, only 
Spoken one to one. Ah! lonely 
He who in the ear of maiden 
Never love’s low babble slips! 
Sickly-sweet ? Cold cynic, no! 
Sweet she is, as summer air, 
Yet as pure as printless snow, 
Earnest as her even-prayer. 
Loveliness is hers, and she 
Innocently joys thereat. 
Love she knoweth, fervent, free, 
Yet so pure a god that he 
Leaves her not at heaven’s gate. 
Love to her is life and duty, 
Not the god of gilded lust ; 
Well she knoweth Bacchant beauty 
Is but painted dust. 
Not sickly-sweet, nor ficry-foul, 
Nor ice, nor frenzied flame is she; 
Just a woman, pure of soul. 
So he singeth—happy he 
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Who so rare a flower possesseth, 
Who so fair a form caresseth ! 
Glad and grateful, fast rv free ; 
Free of fret, and free of fear, 
Anger’s thorn, or sorrow’s tear, 
Thrall to love and constancy. 
Thus he singeth, while the trees 
Shiver to the waking breeze ; 
Singeth low, though glad of heart, 
Words that make the waters start 
Into happy eyes that glisten, 

As the music swells ; 
Bearing unto ears that listen 
Such a tender tale as tells 
All of love, and truth, and trust, 
And the heart that hears unmoved, 
Is a heart that hath not loved, 
Or is dead as Pharaoh’s dust. 


Sona. 


PANsy-EYE’D, Madonna-browed, 
Sits my love, awaiting me ; 
Jar and jangle of the crowd, 
Fear and fret away shall flee 
When her gentle smile I see. 
Still as sleep of halcyon seas 
Is the air about her; she, 

As she singeth, 

Ever bringeth 

Heart’s-ease! heart’s-ease ! 


Some may praise the passion-flower, 
Some may laud the ruddy rose ; 
My home-blossom hath a dower 
Dearer than all wealth of those. 
Passion’s passing, Beauty’s close 
Are the first of time’s decrees ; 
Faithful love no fading knows, 

Ever liveth, 

Ever giveth, 

Heart’s-ease! heart’s-ease! 





THE FIVE COBBLERS OF BRESCIA. 





RapIANT summer was reigning over the 
rugged and picturesque old city of Brescia 
L’Armata. Italian sunshine wrought its 
magic on everything. A blue elysian haze 
encircled the town, with gold-green acacias 
peering sleepily through it, olive-hued 
poplars piercing it, and the fairy-like 


towers of rock-borne fortresses shining | 


rosily across it out of the sky. Red roofs 


and chimneys burned; tall, dingy houses | 


lifted their painted brows out of black 
depths of shadow and grew brilliant with 
gazing at the sun. Narrowest vicoletti 
breaking the blocks of the dwellings looked 
like dark fissures in a mountain; fresco 
pictures on the fronts of the houses in the 
open streets blazed with—almost—their 
original colour, and oleanders in the rusty 
balconies flashed out pink and scarlet and 
crimson, making garlands of fire all down 
the time-darkened walls. 

A young girl was entering the town by 
a hilly road on the outskirts, a solitary 


figure, threading the tall poplars, and sur- | 


the gay, the fantastic, and the sombre 
were noticeable in the face and apparel of 
this maiden, making her peculiarly pictu- 
resque, as she advanced out of the ethereal 
blues and greens of the distance, and took 
her way through the deep-coloured streets 
of the town. 

It was evidently all new to her, for she 
gazed at everything as a foreigner gazes. 
In the market-place she peeped curiously 
under the great white umbrellas of the 
fruit women, and spoke in broken Italian 
when she purchased a piece of ripe melon, 
to quench her thirst of travel. The two 
strange men of metal who hammer out 
the hour on the face of the great clock 
made her start as they stepped forward to 
their work, and the paintings on the fronts 
of the houses, with their curious stories 
told in half-brilliant, half-blotted colours, 
had a fascination for her as she leaned 
against a wall and enjoyed her refresh- 
ment. The market was going on at the 
|time. Carts rolled about, voices sang and 
| shouted, the yellow curtains fluttered out 
| from the black shadows of the little shops 
at the side of the street, figures of young 
girls, of mothers with children, appeared 
among the fire-flowers in the balconies and 
nodded down to other people who were 
gazing up from below. A stone pierced 
the girl’s shoe, which was worn with 
walking, and she sat down on the steps of 
a church and examined it ruefully. There 
was an ugly hole: the owner made a little 
wry face as she looked at it, then laughed, 
and put it on again. “I shall earn a pair 
of strong ones before long,” she said to 
herself, though not in Italian. “I must 
pick my steps until then.” The shoe 
was certainly not a peasant’s shoe, yet 
the girl was dressed like a peasant. Her 
| brown skirt, black bodice, and white 
chemisette were of the coarsest mate- 
rials. Bare and sunburned were her 
pretty round arms and delicate hands; a 
scarlet sash hung round her waist, and 
scarlet ribbons tied up her hair—silky 
| dark hair, a little bronzed at the edges. 
Her face was plump, dimpled, and exqui- 
sitely moulded; her eyes were dark, lumi- 
/ nous, and full of humour. A white coif 
| sheltered the eyes at present, and threw 
'a transparent, flickering shadow all round 
the face. After the accident to her shoe 





| the young stranger walked cautiously and 


with a little limp through the streets of 
Brescia, and the people looked after her as 


rounded by a background of scenery, like | she went. 


one of Titian’s pictures. A blending of | 


In a street which descends a hill five 
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cobblers were sitting in the open air, 
busily engaged with their work. They 
sat on five ~ wooden stools, which were 
close together in a line, and each man 
supported his feet on the rail of the seat 
of his neighbour. It almost seemed as if 
they all rode a single wooden horse down 
the brow of the hill, in so close and 
straight a file had they ranged themselves. 
First in the row was a very old man, with 
white hair and a placid countenance, who 
waxed his thread often, and was slow at 
his work ; next, his sons, two elderly men, 
singularly like each other, except that 
the expression of the one was morose and 
abstracted, while that of the other was 
nervous and fierce; fourthly, a good- 
looking young man, with lively eyes and 
a confident air, who gazed about the street 
between every two of his stitches ; and, 


| last of all, a second young man, with an 


earnest, intelligent face, who seemed to 
give all his attention to his work. As our 
limping maiden came down the street she 
caught sight of this group, and, hastening 
up to them, pointed to her broken shoe. 

“ Ciabattini? ” she asked eagerly. 

“Yes, they were cobblers,” answered 
the men, raising their five heads and 
gazing in surprise at the liveliness and 
beauty of her face. Ubaldo, the old 








bending the broken shoe back and for- 
wards in her hands, and then she glanced 
wistfully at the row of men who refused to 
help her— 

“Tf Thad a needle and thread I could 
do it myself,” she said. 

“That you could not!” cried the old 
man. “Give ittome!” And he turned 
it over and over on his knees. It was a 
dainty little thing, made of finest leather, 
embroidered in coloured silks. “ Pretty, 
very pretty!” said Ubaldo; “ but not like 
what a peasant maiden wears. The work 
is too fine for my trembling fingers.” 

And he handed it on to Trifonius, who 
surveyed it suspiciously. 

“Stolen!” he said, and flung it to 
Grifone, who tossed it to Prisco. 


“Gentlemen,” cried the girl, “if you 


will not help me, do not hurt me. I will go | 


further and find kinder fellow-creatures.” 

“ Not so fast, little one!” said Prisco. 
“Tt is a pretty shoe, and deserves to be 
mended.” 


And he fell to work upon it clumsily. || 


He was not at all skilful, and tore the 
delicate leather with his handling. 

wae curse on it!” he cried. “It is too 
nice for me!” 

* Give it to Il Garzone!” said Ubaldo. 

And Silvio, the other young man, took 


man, looked at her kindly; Trifonius, the | | the vexatious shoe in his “bands, smiled at 
morose, and Grifone, the fiery, regarded its neatness, chose a fine bit of leather, and 


her with grudging admiration ; 
two young men, Prisco, the son of Trifo- | 
nius, and Silvio, the apprentice, gazed 


|| round at her over their shoulders with the 


liveliest interest and delight. As they all 
stared, with their thread suspended, the 
young stranger suddenly broke into a peal 
of the most deliciously mirthful laughter, 
which shook in the air like the song of a 
lark, and made the five cobblers also laugh, 
though they did not know what they were 
laughing at. 

* You all look so funny !”’ cried the girl, 
drawing forth a fine white handkerchief 
and wiping the tears of merriment from 
her eyes. 

“This is not business!” growled Trifo- 
nius. ‘Can you pay?” 

“We do not work for nothing,” 
Grifone. 

‘“*T have no money at present,” said the 
girl ; “ but I mean to pay you afterwards.” 

“Tt will not do,” said Trifonius. 

“You can go elsewhere,” said Grifone. 

“Trust her, my sons!” said Ubaldo. 

“ She is a stranger.’ 
The girl looked up and down the street, 


said 





w hile the | puta delicate little patch upon the rent. 


Then he presented it with a look of simple 
goodwill to the stranger maiden, who drew 
it on her foot and clapped her hands with 
delight to see how strongly it was mended. 

“T will repay—lI will repay! Will you 
trust me?” she cried, fixing her eyes upon 
Silvio. 

“That I will,” he said, earnestly. 

“Tt is nothing to him,” said Prisco, 
quickly. “He is only our apprentice. 
Without our permission he could not have 
put a stitch in it.’ 

“T thank every one,” said the girl ; 
“but him the most. Ah! now I can walk 
further and look for work.” 

“Are you looking for work?” cried 
Prisco. “What can you do? Can you 
mend my boots? ” 

* No; but I can scrub a floor, cook a 
dinner, dance, sing, and tell the truth.” 

“She is a lively creature,” whispered 
Prisco to his uncle Grifone. ‘‘ Why not 
hire her at once to supply our need F ” 

“Well thought on!” said Grifone. ‘ So 
friendless and poor, she would work for 
next to nothing.” 
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“ And we can send her away without | you,” turning to Silvio, “remember, you 
notice if she offends,” growled Trifonius. | are only the apprentice.” 

“‘Tt were a charitable act,”’said Ubaldc;| “Nay, Prisco; you surely do not 
“but here comes La Mugnaia, returning | want to fight again,” said Silvio, good- 
from her search” humouredly. And Prisco frowned, but 

A tall, meagre-looking woman came up | pretended not to hear. 
the street and joined the group. lLa| ‘Now, tell us where you have been 
Mugnaia was gaunt and sallow, with a/ since,” said Trifonius, “that we may 
square, wrinkled face, white teeth, and | knowif you have been really with Orsola.” 
large brown eyes; her head completely| “I have been living in her little mill 
bound up in a yellow handkerchief. She | out in the Adige,” said the girl. “The 
looked stern and wary, like an old soldier ; | water rushed under our feet and all round 
but when she smiled, her fine brown eyes | us. The streets were above us, and people 
softened, and a surprising sunshine warmed | gazed down at us from dark arches over 
up the weather-beaten countenance. the water. We reached our mill by a 

“ Weil, Orsola!” said Trifonius, “have | plank, swinging on ropes, across the river. 
you succeeded in finding us a maid to take | At night we carried a lantern, that we 
care of our house ?” might not walk into the flood. La 

** No, indeed,” said Orsola. Mugnaia was hard as flint on the first few 

“There is a young girl here who is seek- | days, and sweet as honey at the last. She 
ing for work,” said U baldo. ‘“‘ Question her.” | sent you a cake I have baked, a shirt I have 

“* What can you do?” asked the woman | washed, and a stocking I have mended.” 
of the girl. The cake was tasted and eaten to the 

“ Put me in a house and try me.” crumbs, the shirt was white as snow, 

“What payment do you expect ? ” the stocking was sound and no lumps on 

“Food and shelter, and anything you | the sole. 
like. I have to work up the price of| ‘Go into the house,” said Ubaldo; and 
mending my shoe.” La Scarpetta became housekeeper to the 

“T will take her with me to Verona,” | cobblers. The next evening Prisco and 
said La Mugnaia, “and there I will prove | Silvio each presented her with a pair of 
her. If you see her coming back you may | sturdy shoes of his own making. Prisco’s 
hire her.” were large and clumsy, and fell off her 

“Tt is a great deal of trouble for| feet; but Silvio’s fitted her to a nicety. 
nothing,” grumbled Prisco. Strongly and safely shod, she danced 

‘La Mugnaia is a sensible woman,” said | about the floor in delight while Silvio 
Ubaldo. “Let her manage our affairs.” | whistled a tune for her, and Prisco 

“Tf the signora will allow me to add | gnawed his lips in the corner. 
some strong sandals to her shoes,” said) “I am deeply in debt,” said the little 
Silvio, “she will be better able for the _ dancer, looking at her shoes, and then at 
journey.” the Garzone. 

The two women departed for Verona,} ‘Give me the old ones, and I am paid,” 
and the cobblers went on with their work. | said Silvio. 

During the week that followed many a| “I also have a right to them,” said 
glance was cast up the street by which the | Prisco; “for my shoes would fit if she 
stranger maiden was expected to return, | would only go soberly.” 

till, at last, one day, Silvio startled the} ‘You shall each have one,” said the 
rest by crying out, maiden. 

“Here is La Scarpetta coming over the| “I will have both,” said Prisco. 
hill!” ' “She shall do as she pleases,” said 

“ Bravo!” said Ubaldo. “It is a good | Silvio. 
name—the ‘ Little Shoe.’ ” | “Shall?” cried Prisco, insolently. 

“T foresee she will torment us,’ said |‘ You, who came to us a pauper—you 
Grifone. think to give law in the house!” 

“ Rob us, perhaps,” said Trifonius. a 














| “Give up the shoes!” said Silvio, 
“Or make us very happy,” said Silvio, | determinedly. 
whose gaze was fastened gladly on the! “Come, come!” cried Ubaldo. “They 
merry eyes and twinkling feet of the girl | belong to the house, and we will use them 
who was tripping down the hill. as a sign of our trade.”’ 
“You are a pair of old grumblers,” said| And the little shoes were hung up in 
Prisco to his father and uncle. “As for| the window, with their broken soles hid 
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from view and their embroidered toes 
turned out to the light. 

After this the house of the Five Cobblers 
proved to be the merriest house in Brescia. 
La Scarpetta was found quick, active, and 
with a genius for making people comfort- 
able. 
in her frolicsome ways; yet, had wit and 


shrewdness enough to carry on her busi- | 


ness, and give point and liveliness to her 
speech. She had, also, a certain dignity 
and independence of manner which won 
her the respect of her many masters. She 


made her markets before they were up in | 


the morning, served their food delicately, 
kept the place garnished with flowers, 
and often sat at the door, in the cool of 
the evening, chatting to them while she 
mended the household linen, or helped 
with the finer parts of the cobbling. 

“Our sister-in-law has suited us well,’ 
said Ubaldo. 
born for the comfort of man.” 

“ Most of them being torments,” 
Trifonius. 

“She will torment us yet!” growled 
Grifone. 

The ancient Ubaldo was held in much 
esteem among his friends in Brescia ; 
also his sons Trifonius and Grifone. 
They had all followed the cobbling pro- 
fession from their youth, had laid up 
some money, and walked in honest ways 
Prisco, who was their pride, was to be en- 
dowed with their savings, being already 
crowned with the halo of their good name. 


said 


The future welfare of Prisco was the con- | 
Anything 
was good or bad, according as it affected | 


stant theme of their thoughts. 


the glory of Prisco. 
“This servant-maid has bewitched our 
son,” whispered Grifone into the ear of | 


Trifonius, one holiday, as they set off for | | 


a walk round the town. Prisco was always 
known as “our son”’ among the elders. 
. o- Pra ~ Pe 
Nonsense!” cried Trifonius. 
Silvio who is in love with her.” 
* You take this too easily,” said Grifone. | 
“Prisco, I tell you, is also infatuated. 
And do you think she will prefer Silvio, 


the penniless, to our son, who will inherit | 


our property and fine position in the 
town ?” 

“This is too absurd,” said Trifonius. 
“A foreigner, who dropped from nowhere 
upen us; a beg 
who were her parents. 
propose to do?” 

‘Send her away, of course.” 

“Ah,” said Trifonius, “she has made | 


She was more child than woman | 


“This woman was really | 


“Tt is | 


gar, who cannot even tell | 
What do you! 


| us so very comfortable. Let us first reason 
with the young people.” 

* You are a fool; but here is Prisco. 

* Prisco,” said Trifonius, “ I am anxious 
to tell you that you must not think of 
marrying La Scarpetta.” 

“TI do not think of it,” said Prisco, 
moodily, “though I cannot deny it would 
make me happy. If she were the daughter 
of a rich tradesman now——! There 

must be some little honour and show 
about my wedding.” 

| ‘QOur son! our true son! 
the fathers. 

“You will give her to the Garzone,” 
said Grifone, joyfully. 

“Are you mad?” cried Prisco. “He 
has not a friend in the world, and has not 
even learned his trade yet. Besides, she 
keeps us both at an equal «distance.” 

“Good girl!” said Trifonius. “It is 
better thus, as she makes us so very com- 
fortable.” 

La Scarpetta was standing at the 
fountain in the market-place, with her 
empty pitcher poised ou the brim, looking 
down into the quivering, golden water. 
The diamond ripples broke over the 
| piquant face, the warm neck and arms, 
and the colours of her dress ; then melted 
away and allowed her eyes to meet their 
own gaze in the tranquil depths of the 
| basin. 

“And this is I!” 
maid, looking at herself. 
never find me out. How sweet 
taste liberty and to be loved!” 

Voices caught her ear, speaking close 
beside her, distinct from the noise of the 
street. Some men stopped to read a large- 

lettered bill, which was posted on the wall 
of the fountain. 

* Whom can this be?” said one. “Is 
she some thief, whom they want to catch, 
or is it a wilful lady who has run away 
from her friends ? ” 

“TI cannot guess,” said another. “ They 
have worded it so very carefully.” 
| La Scarpetta turned round, and eyed 
the men with a frightened stare, hurri edly 
filled her pitcher, and then, suddenly, all 
'the strength went out of her arms. As 

| the men passed on she was left standing 
| quite alone, motionless—gazing at the 
bill on the wall. Silvio found her thus as 

he passed by the fountain, coming home 

from his holiday walk. The anguish of 
| distress in her face filled him with amaze- 

iment. Never had he seen the saucy, mirth- 
| prov oking maiden look like this before. 


” 


cried both 


said the servant- 
“ Ab, they will 
it is to 
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“ Scarpetta! Carina! Fellow-servant!” 
he exclaimed in wonder. “Is she suddenly 
changed to stone, that she does not even 
hear when one speaks to her? ” 

“Oh, Silvio, is it you? Lift the pitcher 
to my mouth, will'you? Iam so thirsty. 
That will do. And have you, also, been 
keeping holiday all alone ? ” 

“Yes; and do let me say it once: I 
have been longing to have you with me. 
I have been out in the vineyards, where 
they are gathering the grapes. I have been 
haunted by a picture of La Scarpetta with 
a basket of grapes on her head. That is 
how you ought to live, playing about in 
the beautiful open country, instead of being 
shut up in this vulgar town.” 

“* How odd you are, Silvio! Imagine 
any of my other masters taking the fancy 
to put a basket of grapes on my head! 
Where do you get these pictures, I wonder, 
being but a cobbler? I see them shining 
behind your eyes, sometimes, when you do 
not give them forth.” 

‘“* Being but the apprentice of a cobbler, 
and not even one of your masters, you 
might say. Well, I would rather be your 
fellow-servant than the finest master- 
cobbler in Brescia. As for the pictures, I 
suppose they come from my father, who 
was a famous artist, and through whose 
fault Iam now where I stand. Iam too 
proud to speak of this to the vulgar; but 
I feel no pride towards my little fellow- 
servant. I was brought up by relations 
in -bitter dependence, and I left them to 
learn a trade. With the help of that lowly 
trade I shall place myself where I like.” 

“ And you have learned it well; for I 
notice that they give you all the delicate 
work. But, Silvio, will you read for me 
what is printed on this bill upon the wall?” 

“Tt is an advertisement for the capture 
of a young girl who has hidden herself— 
either from justice, her friends, or her 
enemies. A reward is offered for her 
discovery. She has a beautiful face, and 
is supposed to have crossed the Alps all 
alone . 





Scarpetta ! 

The girl had turned white as death, and 
caught at his arm to keep herself from 
falling. 

“Silvio, Silvio ! 
myself?” 

Silvio supported her to the fountain and 
dipped her little ice-cold hands in the 
water. 

“Poor child, poor child!” he said, in 
amazement. ‘ And this is your story ?” 

“* Hide me, my friend ! ” 


where shall I hide 





“That would be madness, poverina!” 
said Silvio. ‘ You are safer at your work 
as the cobblers’ servant, than you would 
be in the cunningest hiding-place. You 
must stay indoors as much as possible for 
a while, and I will watch for you all I can.” 

“You do not ask me why I am so 
terrified, and what I have done.” 

“You shall tell me what you please, and 
when you please. I cannot love you more 
than I do, and I will not love you less. 
You have forbidden me to speak to you 
like this ‘a 

* Ah, it was so good to be at peace.” 

“T will not spoil your peace. Let me 
be your friend in this difficulty.” 

“Heaven bless you, my friend. Now, 
Silvio, go, and let me get home in my 
own fashion.” 

Left alone once more, the young girl 
lifted her pitcher and took her way bravely, 
though with pale cheeks, through the 
streets, which, late a refuge, had now 
grown a terror to her. She shrank a little 
at sight of every bill posted on a wall, and 
fancied that the people gazed strangely at 
her as she passed along the path. When 
she returned to the cobblers’ dwelling she 
found Prisco alone in the house, leaning 
dejectedly against the doorway, and reflect- 
ing how hard it was that his position in the 
world would not allow him to bestow his 
hand on La Scarpetta. 

“Here she comes, looking as pale as a 
ghost. Never was a girl so changed. I 
can no longer have any doubt that she 
frets at my coldness; yet I dare not tell 
my elders that she is in love with me. 
Ah! why am I so delightful? I would 
not have her sent out on the world be- 
cause of the warmth of her heart!” 

Prisco sighed as the young girl set 
down her pitcher and silently began her 
accustomed occupations. It had been too 
painful to this self-loving youth to believe 
that La Scarpetta preferred Silvio, and he 
had gradually endowed her with an imagi- 
nary devotion to himself. He found it 
pleasant to dwell on the fancy that he had 
tenderly rejected her. This idea, at first 
a plain fallacy, had imperceptibly become 
a delusion of his mind; for, when we will 
what to believe, we can believe what we 
will. The appeal of his uncle and father, 
their earnest request that he would not 
marry La Scarpetta, had given a reality, 
as of proof, to his faith. As he watched 
the young girl, who had forgotten his 
presence, she sighed bitterly; and he 
sprang to her side. 
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“ Have courage, ma bella!” he said. “It | the pretty little embroidered shoes, which 
is, indeed, a hard fate; but time will cure | had been taken from La Scarpetta, and 
this wound.” ,hung up as a sign of their trade in the 

“ What do you mean?” asked Scarpetta, window of the cobblers. 
turning whiter than before, and thinking “These shoes are stolen goods,” he was 
that the secret of her identity was dis- saying. “I command you to give them 
covered. up to me, and to tell me how you came by 

“Tam grieved that I cannot offer you them.” 
my hand. It is not for want of affection— | “You are under a mistake, Signor,” 
that I swear to you; but the world requires | said Ubaido, who had come up, and was 
holding the stranger’s horse by the head, 

The girl stared at him—at the self- merely as a mark of attention, for the 
complacent, sentimental look on his face— poor animal looked too tired to have any 
and catching the full absurdity of his wish to run away. “We came by the 
meaning, broke into a fit of such merry | shoes honestly; but if the Signor cares to 
laughter as brought the colour to her buy them——” 
cheeks again, and transformed her for a “You bought them, perhaps, from a 
moment into the old Scarpetta once more. young woman who came travelling through 
It was delightful to her to hear the sound | the town. You have seen the walls pla- 
of her own laughter again; and she | carded with enquiries regarding her. Tell 
laughed and laughed to the echo, with the | me where to find her, ‘and you shall be 
most exquisite sense of fun and enjoy- | handsomely rewarded.” 
ment of Prisco’s discomfiture, who blushed, “It is many weeks since she called on 
and frowned, and at last stamped with | us here, and gota strong pair of shoes in 
his feet, and walked away to the door. | exchange for these,” said Ubaldo. “She 
He saw through the fury of his confusion was in a hurry to be off, and enquired 


| a horseman riding up to the door, while | about the road to Milan.” 
| Scarpetta’s irritating laughter was dying | 


It is dreadful to think of an old man 


away in gasps of ecstacy over his shoulder ; | telling falsehoods like this. Let us pray | 
and then there came suddenly a quick | that Heaven forgave him. Prisco, with 


sharp cry of anguish from within, snapping | Scarpetta’s irritating laughter still ringing 


| the music of those mirthful sighs, followed | in his ears, had a sterner regard for the 
by a crash of something breaking. Prisco | truth, and called after the stranger as he: 
_ turned his head in astonishment. The | rode away— 

| dish that Scarpetta had been holding was 
|| smashed upon the floor, and she had without searching it well.” He was not 


“T advise you do not leave the town 


| vanished. | wicked enough to give her up on the spot 


“Diavolo!” cried Prisco, “the girl is a | to her foe, but he was pleased to avenge 
witch!” and then he saw the strange himself by prolonging for her the torment 
horseman beckoning, and went out to the of whatever danger beset her. As the 
street to speak to him. | stranger nodded ‘back at him meaningly 
La Scarpetta was on her knees in an | and rode away, a faint peal of thunder 
upper chamber, peeping with one eye from | disturbed the serene evening air, as if 
behind the window-curtain. The strange | those rosy fortresses that looked so 
horseman was richly dressed and of | ethereal in the distance were opening a 
haughty bearing, with a dark harsh coun- | fairy cannonade upon the town. 
tenance and a sottish complexion. | «Who was your noble visitor ?”’ asked 

“It is he! it is he!” wailed the girl, | Trifonius and Grifone, breathlessly, hurry- 
quailing as his eye roved over the house; | ing up to the door as Ubaldo and Prisco 
and she retreated, wringing her hands, | stood looking at one another in amaze- 
into the darkest corner of the room. ment. 

“Ah!” she moaned, “ what folly, what | “Tt is of our poor Scarpetta that these 
ill-luck is mine! Were I Silvio’s wife, I | | bills are posted over the town,” cried 
need not suffer this anguish of fear. Oh, | Ubaldo. “Can it all be for the stealing of 
now indeed I know that I love him since | a pair of shoes ?’ 
this agony is upon me; but I have made | | * Poor, indeed !” cried Trifonius. ‘“* How 
him afraid of me, and Tam given up to! pitiful you are, my father! A thief 


my fate!” | harboured in our house! And here is | 


At the same moment the evil-looking | Prisco, who might have married her if he 
horseman was pointing with his finger to | had not been a miracle of wisdom.” 























justice. 
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“We must get her out of this,” said 
Grifone. ‘‘ How nicely we may be shamed 
before the town.” 

“ Harbour her a little while, my sons, 
said Ubaldo. 


her fault is.” 


“It is plain that she is escaping from | 
Not another hour shall she stay | 


in our house.” 

Scarpetta did not ask what charge was 
against her, but took up her small wages | 
and went into the street. Ubaldo dropped | 
tears in the corner; but he was only a weak | 
old man, with no power in the house of his | 
sons. 
aching, but he liked his revenge. 

“The Garzone will protect her,” 
tered Ubaldo to himself. 

Scarpetta, afraid of the town, fled to the | 
country ; then the sun set, a thunder-storm | 


mut- 


came down, and the terrified girl ran fran- | 


tically back into Brescia. Lifting the cur- 
tain that hung before the entrance of a 


| queer little church, she saw that a dim 


‘| at last departed ; 


hght shone out of the place, which was 
filled with people, who seemed to the 
frightened girl to have taken refuge there 
in terror like “herself. They were singing 
a shrill, wild litany, one verse taken up by 
the men, and the next by the women,—a 
weird, monotonous chant that filled the 
ear at intervals, and was lost again in the 
roar of the thunder. La Scarpetta cowered 
on her knees in a corner of the church, 


the thundercracked over her head; and with | 


her hands clasped over her closed eyelids 


she seemed to see plainly the harsh-looking | 


horseman, his piercing gaze fixed on her 


| and his finger pointing cruelly to her 
unlucky little shoes in the cobblers’ win- | 


dow. Every time the curtain stirred in 
the doorway she started, expecting to see 
him enter to drag her forth. The people | 


further into the shelter of the shadow of a 


confessional; and, looking up with a wild | 


glance, saw Silvio, the Garzone, who was 


| standing beside her. 


“Have they found me, Silvio ? Are | 
they coming to take me ?” 

“N obody has found you but me; and T 
am coming to take you—if you will let me.’ 

“Take me where ? ” 

“Over the mountains—out of this 
trouble.” 

“And your work, Silvio ? — 
masters ?”’ 


“T have broken with my masters, and I | 
Be my It has been good to me, since I am leaving 


have my work at my finger-ends. 


“ She is such a young crea- | 
ture, and you do not even know what | 


All the heart that Prisco had was 


the fugitive crouched | 


wife at once, and we will seek our fortune 
together.” 
“Yet you do not know whom you are 


” | taking for a wife.” 


| “Kneel down with me here, Scarpetta, 


and put your hand in mine. Say, ‘ Silvio, 
'Iam an honest woman.’ You dare not, if 
it were untrue.” 

“ Silvio, I am an honest woman.’ 

They remained kneéling hand-in-hand, 
like two children, praying in the loneliness 
and darkness of the church. The one dim 
red lamp burned, the thunder ceased, the 
deathlike hour of the night went past, 
dawn peered through the rude-painted 
windows, and an old, white-haired priest, 
'half-vested for mass, opened the sacristy 
door and looked into the church. 

This old priest stopped muttering his 
_ prayers when he saw the two pale- faced 
young people standing before him. 

“Marry us, holy father !” said Silvio. 
“We are going a long journey, and must 
get away betimes.” 

“This is the girl who is flying from 
justice,” said the priest, sternly. 

“T will help her to fly,” “said Silvio, 
“ for I am satisfied that she is good.” 

“You are a youth of good birth, and 
will rise in the world,” said the padre. 
“Remember, I know your story. Will 
‘you not afterwards repent of having 
married a servant-maid ?” 

“‘T cannot give her up to her enemies,’ 
maintained Silvio. 

“You have not confessed, even to him ?” 
said the priest, turning to the girl. 

“No,” said La Scarpetta. 

The old man’s cheeks flushed, 
eyes brightened— 

“ Be grateful to him, my daughter,” he 
| said. “T know your secret, and I will give 
you to him. May God make you both 
happy for evermore !” 

And the apprentice and the little maid- 
‘servant went out into the morning sun- 
light man and wife. 

Silvio was quite surprised to see how, 
‘as they went along the streets, his bride 
seemed to forget her terror, and smiled 
back at the people who stared at her. She 
even lingered, here and there, to gaze up 
| at the paintings on the houses, saying she 
‘had never seen them look so handsome 
| before. 
| “ But you are still in Brescia, my dearest, 


and your | and your enemy is close by. Let us hasten 


;and get out of danger.” 
- 1 am saying farewell to Brescia, Silvio. 
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it with you. As for my enemy, I no longer | pices had uo terrors for me, though I 


fear him.” 
The young peopie took the road to | 
Verona, and late one evening they arrived | 


| travelled by them alone. I was escaping 
from a living death, and my freedom was 
delicious to me. You must be filled with 


there, going to seek for La Mugnaia in her | | curiosity, and I do ‘not make my story 


little mill out in the Adige. ?T hey stood | 
on the bridge which carried the town} 
across the river, and saw the dark water | 
rushing and the twinkling lights sliding | 
along through the air, like falling stars, | 
as people passed to or fro on the swinging 
planks that led out to the little water- 
bound dwelling. They discovered the mill | 
they were in search of, and, lantern in 
hand, went riding across the night, as it | 


seemed, on the rickety plank that led to | 


La Mugnaia’s door. 

The milleress gave them a hearty wel- | 
come, but looked extremely grave when | 
she heard the whole of their story. 

“That is all very pretty,” she said, | 
squaring her arms and fixing her wary | 
brown eyes on the little wife, “trust and 
generosity are good in the right place ; but | 
you ought to have told what this cloud is 
that hangs over you. And you, Silvio, I 
have known you many years; you are a 


| 
respectable young man, aud ought not to 
married a girl who has done anything 


have 


| improper. 


‘She shall speak when she likes,” said 
Silvio. 

“ Let her speak now,” said La Mugnaia. 
“Tf she has done wrong, and is sorry, we 


will try and shield her; but let there be | 


no secrets between a man and his wife.” 


La Scarpetta stood twisting the corner | 


of her sash, and glancing shyly from one | 
to another of the faces, on which the 
lamp-light shone at each side of her; and | 
she said to the miller-woman— 

“I will tell my story here, and you shall | 
be my judge. 
wronged him, he shall put me away. One 


| plain. My castle is on one of those 
| mighty rocks that overhang the Upper 
Rhine. Heaven help the poor creature 
there walled up, who pines to escape! Yet 
|Lescaped. I was a prisoner there, indeed; 
for by my father’s will all his fine pos- 
| sessions were to be enjoyed by his brother 
| until my marriage ; and my uncle was re- 
solved that I should never “deprive him of 
what he chose to call his own. I did not 
wish to marry. I feared all men, having 
known none but the harshest of their 
kind ; but I loathed to be within sight and 
sound of the wicked and riotous living of 
|my uncle and his chosen companions. I 
longed to be free, like the peasants who 
‘walk on the hills; and by the help of a 
faithfal old nurse I escaped. I dressed 
|myself like a peasant, and crossed the 
| Alps alone. In putting on a strange 
| costume I forgot to change my shoes.” 
Silvio and the woman of the mill stood 
gazing at the girl in utter amazement. 
“And knowing that you were a noble- 
| woman, you chose to marry a cobbler,” 
| said La Mugnaia. 
| ‘ Heaven never made 
cobbler,” said La Scarpetta. 
| That is true,” said La Mugnaia. 


him to be a 


“ Be 
you what you may, he is good enough for 
|you. Excuse me, lady, but I cannot for- 

get that I gave you lessons in baking 
| bread and sweeping floors. 

“ Ah, Scarpetta !” said Silvio, “ what a 
wrong you have done yourse ‘lf—you who 
| ought to have married a nobleman.” 

* And so I have, Silvio, else I can tell 


If what I have done has | you I should not have married at ail. 


Prisco could never have saved me as you 


thing I must set right. for you; I have| have done; for one great misery is as bad 


not stolen anything from the horseman | 
who is searching for me, not even the 
shoes in the window, which were my 
very own till I gave them to Ubaldo.”’ 

“T knew that,” said Silvio. 

“The Signor is my uncle, and the | 
guardian of my property 

“Ah—we have here a noble lady!” | 
said La Mugnaia, aghast. 

“Silvio may perhaps make me one, but | 
he found me a maid-servant, suspected of | 
crime. As it is, I am almost totally un- | 
educated and ignorant of the world. a 
ran away from my home because I found | 
it a place of horror. The Alpine preci- | 





| strangers on the river-side. 


as another. I thank Heaven that by your 
act of generosity you have unconsciously 
enriched your self.” 

Whilst they were yet talking the day- 
light broke, and looking out of the win- 
dow, La Mugnaia saw a whole company of 
They were 
the four remaining cobblers, with the 
| haughty horseman and his servants. 

* These friends have travelled so far to 
see my downfall,” said Scarpetta, mourn- 
| fully. “ Ah, Silvio, your sex are unkind.” 

“Nay, some of them may hope to help 
you,” said Silvio. “I'l lay my life that 
the old man, Ubaldo, does. “M y good 
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Orsola, these visitors will sink your little 
mill with their weight.” 

“Let them come over,” said La Mug- 
naia, gleefully. ‘The mill must take its 
chance. It will be rare sport to see them all 
walking back, one by one, across our plank, 
hanging their heads with vexation.”’ 

* Enter, gentlemen,” said Orsola, open- 
ing her door. 

‘Caught now, I think,” cried the fierce- 
looking Signor, grasping La Scarpetta 
rudely by the hand. ‘Ah, my runaway 
maiden, I shall trouble you to follow me 
to your home.” 

“No, my lord,” said Silvio, “for the 
law allows a wife to follow her husband.” 

* Fool !” cried the enemy, turning pale ; 
“ this girl is no wife.” 

At this moment the old priest was seen 
hurrying across the river, clutching the 
rope in both hands, as the plank danced 
under his feet. 

“Go away, signor!” he cried, “and 
leave this noble youth and his wife in 
peace. Go across the Alps, and make 
straight your accounts of the moneys and 
lands which were left in your charge. 
Your niece and her husband will give you 
just one month to betake yourself and your 
fellows from her dwelling. In the name 
of the church and of the law of the 
country, I, who married these young 
people, knowing fully both their histories, 
command you to begone and to interfere 
with them no more.” 

La Mugnaia had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the company of strange visitors de- 
parting across the plank, Ubaldo alone 
being invited to remain with the victorious 
and happy bride and bridegroom. 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 

A poor flew open, and Elfie was in the 
room. 

Elfie, just as she had sprung out of bed. 
She had not paused to throw anything 
over her night-dress, and there she stood, 
its filmy fabric clinging close about the 
perfect little form; the tiny, blue-veined 
feet shining white on the dark polished 
floor; her face very pale; her eyes widely 
affrayed ; her fair hair encompassing her 
in a bright cloud of shining disorder. 
Elfie’s glance caught mine, caught Allan’s. 

“T heard, I thought I heard ” she 
began. Then she burst into wild-ringing 








|come to your own room,” I said. 


hysterical laughter, threw up her arms, 
and hid her face in them. 


“You heard—you hoped you heard— | 


your husband shoot himself,” said Allan, 
as I thought brutally. ‘“ No, Mistress 
Elfie, that has not happened yet.” 

I think I always had—I am sure I have 
had since I myself have been old and 
ugly—something of masculine tenderness 
of feeling for the youth, the loveliness, the 
fragile delicacy of women. I was aghast 
to find that Elfie’s husband could see the 
exquisite little creature standing there, 
bare-footed and so lightly clad, and, instead 
of yielding to a first, instinctive impulse to 
shield and to shelter her, could strike her 
such a blow! I doubt if I ever felt quite 
the same towards Allan afterwards; that 
is to say, not till very long afterwards, or, 
rather, not till so much had happened that 
it seemed very long afterwards; though, as 
I was an old woman then, and am still 
alive now, the time, told by months and 
years, was not, of course, really long. I 
tried to give him a look that should be 
fiercely indignant as I moved to where 
Elfie was standing, and put my old arms 
round her. Clinging to me, she cried, 

“Take me away, Aunt Hammond, take 
me away, take me home with you, take 
me away!” 

“Take her away from here, at all events, 
for decency’s sake, Miss Hammond. At 
any moment one of the men may be at the 
door with some note, or card, or message. 
Get her away—to her own room.” 

He spoke with irritated disgust; he 
looked at Elfie with irritated disgust. I was 
angry with him, quiteangry. Let her have 


/as deeply displeased him as she might, it 


seemed to me it would have been no more 
than manly, in spite of however deep dis- 
pleasure, now to have sought to clothe 
with his arms the quivering, palpitating, 
soft thing I held in mine. Who knows 
whether, had I not been there, he might 


a, 


not so have done? And yet, probably, we | 


women have not—where a certain sort of 


honour is concerned—the keen sensitive- | 


ness which alone can make us fully under- 
stand how the very loveliness of his wife 
may become loathsome to a man when he 
thinks her unfaithful, impure in thought, 
or word, or deed. Certainly, at this 
moment, no doubt wrongly, my sym- 
pathies were with the shivering, shudder- 
ing creature who clung to me, and not 
with her scowling, harsh-voiced husband. 

“Come, Elfie, poor frightened child, 
“ My 
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shawl, Mr. Braithwait ; there, put it over | any sort of danger. Why should that 
her. Now, it would be well that you sound to-day have so alarmed you ?” 


should see if we can get upstairs, safely,! She didn’t answer that, but lay looking | 


unobserved.” _at me with a very strange look. 


The servants had not yet left their) I got up and went into her dressing- | 
dinner-table. The rule was lax at Braith- room, to assure me her maid was not there; || 


wait ; they were lazy, and sat long. I got then coming back to her side, I gazed 
up to Eifie’s room with her unseen. I put straight into her eyes and said, 
her back into her bed, and covered her up| “Elfie, I know well what you thought, 
warmly. She wailed and wept, and I did | what your fear was; and what you thought, 
nothing to check that wailing and weep- | what you feared, was so near being true, 
ing. I would have been glad for her to | might so easily have been true, that you 
have wailed and wept herself seriously ill. | should now be on your knees, thanking 
Nothing, up to this period of her life |God with all your strength for His great 
(since she had lightly passed through the | mercy to you in the past, praying with all 
usual infantine ailments), ever had made; your might for its continuance in the 
Elfie ill. Delicate, ethereal, as she looked, future, and for His pardon of your follies 
she seemed to have a mindless, or soulless and of your faults.” 
creature’s immunity from the suffering) She said nothing, her eyes dilated as 
caused by or causing nerve disturbance, | she listened, but never flinched from 
which is, with ordinary women, the most | mine; she carght her breath with a curious 
frequent source of illness. |sort of shuddering sound, and her lips 
I had often said that Elfie had no nerves. remained lightly parted. 
Till to-day I had never seen much sign of | 
an 


and with pauses, and with keen watch of 


y: 
Sitting silent beside her now, listening her the while. Trying what it took to 


_to her weeping and wailing, while I | make her feel? or how much she could 
_childishly amused my old eyes with, bear? 


studying the room’s details of downy! ‘“ Elfie, imagine that you had come in 
luxury, my thoughts were sternly ex- | to find your poor young husband on the 
ercised. | ground, bleeding, senseless, disfigured, 
By-and-by, Elfie, astonished at my | dead! Imagine this, try to realise it, try 
perfect silence, stayed her sobbing and to see him lying so. How would you have 
turned to look at me. As I pushed the | felt? Of what would you have accused 
hair back gently from her flushed dis- | yourself? How would you have endured 


| figured face, which I had never before seen | to live afterwards? What peace, what 


thus disfigured, and regarded her, pitifully | ease, what brightness, what of any of the 
I daresay, | things you care about could remain to you 


“Isn’t he cruel?” she asked. “Am I in this world? Would not your young || 


safe with him? Suppose he were to husband’s dead disfigured face be always 


_ shoot me! Isn’t he cruel?” Elfie’s first | between you and everything gay, and glad, 


_words checked all my undue tenderness | and joyous?” ; 
' towards her. No word from Elfie and no physical 


“You have been wicked, Elfie, very | movement, and yet I fancied I detected 
wicked. I must hear how you came to ‘some slight signs of some mental move- 
behave so badly. But, first, tell me,” and ment 
I looked at her very earnestly and fixedly, | “Have you imagined it, Elfie? Do 
“why were you so greatly frightened | you see Allan, your young husband, lying 
by the firing off of that pistol? What}dead? And do you realise what that 


_ dreadful sight did you expect to see when | word ‘dead’ means, Elfie? Never to 


move again, never to speak again, never 

At my questions the terror, or the horror, | to smile again. Never to be conscious any 
came back into her face, but she only more of the wind, the sunshine, and the 
answered me, with characteristic evasion | rain; never to be profited any more by all 
and want of truth, | the beautiful things that belong to him ? 

“You know I always was so afraid of | His life here ended, and so ended, just 
guns and things.” when it should have been in truth begin- 


you burst into the room ?” 





“T know, on the contrary, that you|ning? Are you listening? Are you 
never seemed afraid of anything—that you | hearing? Do you understand?” 
were always foolishly rash in regard to| She kept staring at me, but a sort of 








I went on speaking, speaking slowly, | 
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blankness or daftness, before which I 
desisted—not knowing if it were safe, or 
if it were of any avail, to say more in that 
strain—had come down upon and obscured 
her face. 
tension within her seemed to relax. Colour 
came into her cheeks and anger into her 
eyes; and then, after a few quick-drawn 
breaths, she began to abuse me, strongly 
rather than delicately, for cruelty, injustice, 
and I know not what. I was always, she 
told me, adding that everybody said so, a 
soft-hearted fool towards boys and men, 
and always harsh and hard for girls and 
women. And now I had endless pity for 
her “poor young husband,” as I called 
him, and no pity for his poor young wife, 
who had been treated as ill as if she had 
been old and ugly, and who had, everyone 
said, borne enough to try the patience of 
any angel. And so on, and so on, in a 
strain that, somehow did not sound to me 
to have the Elfie-ish ring in it. What she 
said seemed too ordinary, too common, to 
be characteristic. She was not, I felt sure, 
speaking out of her own heart—such heart 
as she had, but was, parrot-like, repeating 
a lesson that had been taught her. Not 
that I was unaccustomed to hear the very 
prose of selfishness from that poem of a 
rose-bud-mouth of Elfie’s, but it was some- 
how always something quite different from 
the way the girl had been talking now. 

“Who is your ‘everyone,’ Mistress 
Elfie ? ” I asked her, when she had come 
to a pause for want of breath. 

“Why, everyone. Everyone who knows 
anything about us. Edgar Ramsay, for 
instance, and Mrs. Hurston, and———” 

Here I broke in. 
your evil genius, and his sister, so I 
should judge from what I have heard of 
her, is 2 woman who, her own reputation 
damaged, would gladly help other women 
to become as she is. You best know what 
amount of reason Edgar Ramsay has for 
wishing to be revenged on you; there is no 
doubt that his object is your ruin and 
your husband's misery, and, it seems to 
me, you are helping him all you can to 
attain his object. Do you think there is 
® man in existence, worthy of the name of 
man, who would suffer his young wife to 
discuss his conduct towards her with 
another man, beyond all a man who had 
been her lover? If there is, Allan Braith- 
wait is not that man, and Edgar Ramsay— 
in whose hands such a little goose, such 
a little fool as you are, is no more than a 
puppet—knows it!” 


When I ceased to speak some | 


“Edgar Ramsay is | 


| “T a mere puppet in Edgar Ramsay’s 

hands !” cried Elfie, and broke into a peal 
|of derisive goblin laughter. 
so I daresay—but——”’ 

“Tt is not only he who thinks so. You 
are so conducting yourself as to prove 
| that it is so—not only to him, but to your 
| husband, to all the world. It is no use to 
have ‘buts’ privately to yourself, to believe 


that you know better, when your conduct || 


| is convincing the other way.” 
“ What of my conduct is convincing the 
other way ? ” 
“You surely don’t need to ask ! 


To go 


could be worse or more convincing than 
your conduct then? You let that fellow 
persuade you to go where your husband 


company of a woman with whom your 


not to associate! What need for anything 
more convincing? Are you in truth, 
Elfie, unable to see the infamy, the 
atrocity of such conduct ?” 

“You are getting very hot, Aunt Ham- 


mond!” Elfie said, mockingly. “ But 
you are altogether mistaken. I did not 


let ‘that fellow,’ as you call poor vain and 


because I chose to go. I chose to go— 
because. But no, you are so cross, so 
nasty, I will not tell you why I chose 
to go. 
one else’s, that I went. So there!” 
ended, with triumphant childishness, as if 
she felt everything satisfactorily explained, 
and herself exonerated from blame ! 

| “Iunderstand you. I know what it is 
you are ashamed, and rightly ashamed, to 
tell me. But, child, that just proves what 
a mere tool you are in devilishly clever 
hands. 





husband? Who but Edgar Ramsay 
poured that poison into yourear? Ilfic, 
believe me, believe the word of an old 
woman who has seen much sorrow and 


have not a chance against that villain 





husband had plainly told you his wife was | 


But it was Allan’s fault, and no | 
She | 


“ He thinks | 


no further back than last night—what | 


had strictly forbidden you to go, and in the | 


foolish Edgar Ramsay, persuademe. I went | 


From whom but Edgar Ramsay | 
did you hear that calumny against your | 


much sin in her time; believe me, you | 


who studies to destroy you, mind and | 


| body, if you seek to use against him his | 


| 
|own weapons—other weapons than those 
| of truth, simplicity, and blamelessness ; ol 


| love and of loyalty, of trust and of frank- | 
| zon (such as I fear you have not yet | 
| Pay shown) towards your husband—of | 


mistrust and reserve towards him.” 


| « I know what he is, Aunt Hammond; | 


there is no need you should warn me 
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against him. I know what he is, and the | gown-sleeves, and looking as if she would 
day will come when he shall know what | have liked to tear me myself, she almost 
I am! something very different from the screamed, 
‘lovely fool,’ the ‘ brainless doll,’ he has “You insulting old thing! How dare 
thought me, and called me; the mere | you say such vile things in my hearing ? 
puppet and tool in his hands you think What right, what right, what right, I say, 
me and call me. You may both think of | have you, has anyone, to speak to me so P 
me as you please—for the present.” | I will tell Allan. I will tell my husband. 
A sombre cloud, such as I had never; He shall have you turned out of the 
before seen there, had come down between | house. What have I done that I should 
me and Elfie’s bright loveliness. After a | be so insulted ? ” 
pause, she said, in a tone that well) She burst into violent sobbing and 
matched that cloudec d look, 'erying, and I, I thanked Heaven to find 
“Everything—of ill—that has been, | she was woman enough, and pure enough 
and everything—of ill—that may come, is | woman, to feel my words in this way. 
Allan’s fault, Aunt Hammond! What | “What you have done,” I said very 
ight had he to marry me, and then, just | quietly, as soon as I thought there was a 
as soon as he found out that I was not | chance that she could hear me, “ is—so to 
exactly what he lad chosen to imagine act that to your husband's mind; probably, 
me, to begin to treat me as he treats me? if we could know the truth, to the minds 
At first I was not in the very least to | of your servants, and of some, at least, of 
blame. I was just myself—just what | your acquaintances; without any doubt to 
I had always been—no better, and no | the man’s own mind, you have suggested 
worse! If he had chosen before to fancy | the possibility, the probability, of such a 
me an angel, it is a cruel shame, now that consummation—if he choose! Depend 
he is undeceived—a cruel, cruel, cruel | upon it,” I went on, finding that she was 
shame to treat me now as if I were the listening, “depend upon it, in Edgar 
very dust under his feet.” | Ramsay's own mind, there is not the 
“He treats you in no such manner, | slightest doubt that you are his willing 
Elfie! You are speaking with monstrous | victim, ‘the prey he can clutch at any 
exaggeration. But what I just at present moment he may choose.” 
want to hear from you, is how you your-| “ He dare think thai t! Why T hate him, 
self propose that the existing state of | oh, how I hate him!” breathed the little 
things should change? There must be | fury. 
change of some sort. Things cannot| ‘ Why shou'd he not dare think that? 
continue as they are.” | How can he think anything else, Elfie ? 
She gave me no word of answer, pre- | Long ago it was his boast that it was not 
served her sombre look, so I went on, Allan, ‘but himself you loved—that in 
“ Your husband cannot keep you in his | Allan you married not the man you loved 
house to outrage and to defy him—to bring | but the master of Braithwait! What rag 
him into contempt before the eyes even of | of reputation is he likely to leave you 
his servants—to imperil the honour of his | when you let all your conduct seem to 











’ 


good old name.” Consciously, or un- confirm his vain boast ?” 

consciously, I was quoting Allan. | “TT hate him! Oh, how I hate him!” 
Still no answer. | She breathed out again. 
“T must be plainer still, then, Elfie, | “The last thing anyone would think 


since you give no sign that you have | who saw your conduct to him—and com- 
understood me. Do you leave it to your) pared it with your conduct to your hus- 
husband’s pistol to hinder your being | band!” 

devil-led, tei npted, or driven into leaving “ Do you believe it ? 
your hus — l’s home, to live in shame you believe me, when I say I hate him ?’ 
with Edgar Ramsay ? ” “My dear, I do, at least, believe that 

Complete, lyr oused now, Elfie sprang up | you believe it.” 

and sprang at me, with burning cheeks |" And this was the truth. I believed, 
and blazing eyes, to see which did me!also, that with such love as she was 
good. My old cheeks were aflame, too, capable of—poor, puny, pitiful, selfish, 
with excitement, and with shame of the jealous, ped worthy to be named love— 
word I had brought myself to speak: but, | "0 loved Allar 

oh, the difference between red and red! | When I cael her in that way, the 


” she cried. “Do 


’ 


| Shaking me so violently that she tore my | fury faded from her face; her beautiful 
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eyes quenched their fire with quiet tears. 
She fell back on her pillow and remained 
some time silent. 

By-and-by she turned to me and said, 
with a child’s whole-hearted earnestness— 

‘““Tell me what to do; I do want to be 
happy again. I do want Allan to be kind 
again.” 

“ Oh, Elfie, if only you could say instead, 
and wish instead, ‘I do want to be good.’ 
‘IT do want Allan to be happy.’ However, 
patience,” I added, talking to myself, 
“who knows what may come in time ?” 

“Tell me what I had better say to 
Allan. Must I ask him to forgive me?” 

“Certainly you must. Try and show 
him all your foolish heart, Elfie. It is so 
much more innocent a heart than your con- 
duct has let him dare believe, that in joy 
at its comparative innocence he will find 
it easy to overlook, perhaps even to de- 
light in, its foolishness. Bear well in 
mind, Elfie, that you require to be pro- 
tected from the man with whom you have 
been amusing yourself, and that, humanly 
speaking, no hand but your husband’s can 
protect you. Be quite open and honest 
with your husband, Elfie. lfie, child, 
Elfie, this may be a fresh start in life for 
you. For Heaven’s sake, try to make it so! 
Try, with all your might, to win back your 
husband’s love, and to be a little less un- 
worthy of it. 
Elfie ; your happiness here and hereafter.” 

I was sufficiently in earnest to have the 
tears rolling down my cheeks as I wenton— 

“Elfie, it is not in your power to 
imagine the depths of misery and of de- 
gradation into which a woman sinks who, 
by her own fault or folly, loses the protec- 
tion of her husband, the shelter of his 
home, the honour of his name. In this 
world nothing is left to her. There is no 
resting-place for her; nothing to save her 


| from falling and falling. There is no place 


to which the finger of scorn will not reach, 
finding her out. Nothing left her in this 
world; and what hope is left her in the 
grave? Only God knows; and, any way, 
between her and hope must be anguish 
and repentance, bitter as death and——” 
Thad not ended—old age is garrulous— 
it might have been long before I should 
have come to a natural pause; but sud- 
denly, so suddenly as to make me start 
and recoil, Elfie sprang up, lifting her 


All your future is at stake, | 


‘arms to sweep back her disordered hair, 
| she cried— 

“We have been dreaming nightmares. 
| What has been happening? What dark 
‘tales have you been telling me? And 
/why are the blinds down, and the sun- 
| shine shut out? Let it in! Let it in! 
| Ring for Parker to let it in. I must 
'get up; I must get out. This room 
stifles me. Kiss me, Aunt Hammond, 
/and go away. Go down to Allan; kiss him 

from me. Tell him—oh, anything you 
| like. Anything you think will make him 
| kind to me. But tell him he must be kind 
to me, or I shall be afraid, quite afraid, to 
live with him. Tell him anything you like, 
and get it over before 1am down. Get him 
to look quite different before I come down. 
I don’t want a scene. We have had so 
many. No good comes of them, and they 
are so exhausting.” 

Here she sighed heavily. 

“And, auntie,” she went on, “ advise 
Allan to take me abroad again—for the 
| winter. Allan, and winter, and Braithwait, 
| and what goes on here and here,” putting 

her hands to her head, and then clutching 

at her heart, ‘‘ would be more than I could 

bear, would drive me melancholy mad. I 
| wonder what it is?” she added, with a 
_ wistful, far-away look, as if after the wings 
of her Psyche, who, perchance, had for a 
moment fluttered in her sight; “ and 
whether other people feel it, and if it 
will always go on—till something in me 
changes? Sometimes I am just going to 
find out all about it, and what it is, and 
then everything gets scattered again.” 

“Talk to your husband about it,” I said, 
with a belief that it must touch him to the 
core to see the wistful, searching, piteous 
expression that had come over the child’s 
face. 

She shook her head. 

I now left her, as she bid me. 
putting on my shawl, to hide my torn 
sleeves and generally disordered appear- 





After | 


ance, I left her to get up while I went to | 





look for her husband. 
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